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The Maximum-Power Stimulus Theory For Musele 

Joseph Mastropaolo, Ph.D.* 

Abstract 


The maximum-power stimulus theory was valid 
without exception or failure for a variety of sports 
on land, in the water and in the air, for a range of 
competencies from quadriplegics to elite athletes 
of both genders, and in age brackets from child¬ 
hood to old age. It proved more potent and efficient 
than rival theories including hormonal stimula¬ 
tion, like anabolic steroids, and permitted achiev¬ 
ing national or world ranking status in mere weeks 
whereas rival methods of training had failed for 
years. The theory simplified and unified maximal 
muscle performance and solved enigmas that go 
back 2500 years to the first Olympic Games. 

There are links to physics and chemistry as well 
as physiological mechanisms known from bio¬ 
chemistry. The theory functions by the arousal 


from DNA of unmanifested muscle proteins that 
provide structural and functional advantages 
within 24 hours. It permitted mathematical model¬ 
ing and predicted objectively, accurately and reli¬ 
ably. It illuminated allied theoretical questions like 
specificity of training, overtraining, and the limits 
of muscle performance. From the first series of suc¬ 
cessful experiments in 1967 identifying the hypoth¬ 
esis, there were numerous opportunities to discover 
exceptions or weaknesses or some conceivable link 
to “evolution,” but none were found. As far as the 
numerous experiments over a span of 25 years 
could determine, the theory objectively, validly 
and reliably explains a complex, quickly reactive 
design that is universal and the antithesis of “evolu¬ 
tion.” 


Introduction 

A muscle subjected to training may enlarge structurally as 
well as functionally. The new proteins are aroused from 
the organism’s genetic morphological reserves and selec¬ 
tively synthesized (Pette and Staron, 1993). One of the 
earliest observations on the stimulus for structural en¬ 
largement was suggested by Morpurgo in 1897. He com¬ 
pared the muscle enlargement, from propelling the same 
treadmill, in a small dog and a large dog. The small dog 
did less than half the work of the large dog, but it dis¬ 
played greater enlargement of its muscles as indicated by 
microscopic cross-sectional area determinations. These 
observations suggested that some other factor, something 
other than the total work done, was the stimulus for mus¬ 
cle enlargement (Morpurgo, 1897; Mastropaolo, 1991). 
Petowand Siebert reported that Lange in 1917 associated 
the stimulus inducing the structural enlargement with 
causing the muscle to produce an “unaccustomed great¬ 
est power from overcoming a high resistance in a short pe¬ 
riod of time.” In 1925, Petow and Siebert stated that the 
stimulus for structural enlargement was performing more 
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work per unit of time, that is, more power, whereas the to¬ 
tal work done was without importance. Their data 
showed that the enlargements of the heart and the gas¬ 
trocnemius were directly proportional to the training 
power, not the total work done (see Figure 1) (Petow and 
Siebert, 1925; Siebert, 1928). 



Figure 1. Relative musele weights, power and work run¬ 
ning. In the training of rats, the inereases in relative 
heart and skeletal musele weights were eoupled to the 
power rather than the work of running (Petow and 
Siebert, 1925). 
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In 1956 and again in 1958, Hellebrandt and Houtz 
showed that training at the torque force that elicited max¬ 
imum power for 30 seconds on an ergometer increased 
muscle performance over the entire load-work rate spec¬ 
trum (Hellehrandt and Houtz, 1956; 1958). Thus, obser¬ 
vations from Morpurgo to Hellebrandt and Houtz, 
suggested that maximum power was the stimulus for the 
functional as well as the structural enlargement of mus¬ 
cle. Derived from genetic morphological reserves, those 
alterations were associated with the synthesis of new pro¬ 
teins in the actin and myosin contractile filaments (Pette 
and Staron, 1993). 

It is well known that muscle also may atrophy in size 
and function. Therefore, one interpretation of these stud¬ 
ies is that the size and the function of a muscle may be 
changed, positively or negatively, in direct proportion to 
the change in maximum power demanded in the muscle’s 
spectrum of activities. This conclusion may be called the 
maximum-power stimulus theory for muscle. 

The Enigmas 

One of the earliest observations on the functional improve¬ 
ment of muscle comes from the lore of the Ancient Olym¬ 
pics of about 500 B.C. Milo of Crotona, Olympic wrestling 
champion once as a boy and five times as an adult, carried 
a steer on his shoulders into the Olympic stadium. When 
asked how he had become so strong, he replied that he had 
lifted the steer every day from the day it was born. For 
many years, this method has been called progressive resis¬ 
tance training. It suggests that the stimulus for the func¬ 
tional improvement of muscle is an increase in the force 
demanded of it. This led to two enigmas, the first of which 
was that adding weights to a runner or cyclist for training 
may result in worse, not better, racing performance. For 
theorists, this enigma was circumvented by dividing train¬ 
ing theory into two mechanisms. One was a “strength” 
mechanism for which load was the stimulus and the other 
an “endurance” mechanism for which long duration 
(time) or total work was the stimulus. 

The second enigma concerned the observation that a 
heavy weight was necessary for training to improve 
strength, but the heaviest weight did not give the best re¬ 
sults. This enigma remained unresolved for more than a 
decade, possibly because an advance in technology was 
necessary to test true force (mass times acceleration), 
rather than merely the static force (mass) (Mastropaolo, 
1989a; 1989b; 1992a; Mastropaolo and Takei 1991). That 
research found that the maximum-power stimulus training 
resulted in 1.8 times the gain in strength and 1.6 times the 
gain in power of the progressive resistance (mass) training. 
The maximum-power stimulus point of view resolved both 
enigmas while simplifying and unifying training theory. 


Whether one movement or many movements, whether 
with heavy loads or light loads, the maximum-power stim¬ 
ulus seemed to be the trigger which aroused the structural 
and functional improvement mechanisms (Mastropaolo 
and Takei 1981; Mastropaolo 1984; 1989a; 1989b; 1992a). 

Testing the Maximum-Power 
Stimulus Theory 

That a theory simplifies and unifies is a necessary but not 
sufficient sign of its validity. Another requirement is uni¬ 
versality. The theory ought to work on both genders, all 
ages, all activities in all environments at all physiological 
competence levels without exceptions or failures. A valid 
theory ought to be high in potency and high in efficiency. 
It ought to compare favorably to training with hormonal 
stimulation, like anabolic steroids, which although illegal 
and hazardous to health, have been shown to be high in 
potency and efficiency. In succeed or fail conditions, it 
ought to succeed where rival theories have failed. There 
also ought to be links to known physiological mechanisms 
as well as more basic science, like chemistry or physics. If it 
is truly scientific, then it ought to permit mathematical 
modeling, that is, a definition in the language of science. 
Like any good theory, it ought to predict objectively, accu¬ 
rately and reliably. If truly valuable, it ought to illuminate 
allied theoretical questions like specificity of training or 
overtraining or the limits of performance. 

To test the maximum-power stimulus theory, four 
quadriplegic students were given maximum-power train¬ 
ing (Kenyon and Ruel, 1982). They had as little as 15% of 
the body’s major skeletal muscle under voluntary control. 
Their physicians gave them no hope, because their heart 
rates could not rise above 90 beats per minute. They were 
told that they could not achieve target heart rates to reverse 
the physiological degeneration from the disuse of the 
denervated parts of their bodies and therefore were 
doomed to deteriorate progressively and die young. Maxi- 
mum-power training on a cranking ergometer improved 
all of them with evidences of marked muscle hypertrophy. 
This suggested that the mechanisms for morphological 
modification were stimulated from within the active skele¬ 
tal muscle, not the heart. Some of the quadriplegic stu¬ 
dents were then able to achieve qualifying times for 
wheelchair racing, and they anecdotally reported that new 
horizons had opened for them. They said they had first¬ 
hand evidence of physiological improvement and did not 
feel doomed to die young. 

Conspicuous improvements also were obtained by two 
cyclists, a runner, a swimmer, a kayaker, and a muscle- 
powered flyer (Mastropaolo, 1984; 1992b). The muscle- 
powered flyer won prizes of 85,000 and 220,000 dollars — 
prizes that had been sought in vain for 18 to 20 years by 
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teams worldwide. Twenty-two years later, those records 
still stand (Allen, 1979; Grosser, 1981; Long, 1978; 
Mastropaolo, 1982). The improvement beyond personal 
records in these elite athletes was five per cent per month, 
thereby exceeding in eight weeks the gains from anabolic 
steroids in eight years, according to the best documented 
case for training with anabolic steroids (see Figure 2) 
(Mastropaolo, 1992b). Some of these athletes achieved na¬ 
tional or world rankings in weeks whereas rival methods 
had failed to produce such results in as long as 18 years. 
Conspicuous results also were obtained with archers, gym¬ 
nasts, rowers and weight lifters (Mastropaolo, 1984; 
Mastropaolo and Takei 1991). The subjects included men 
and women from four to 82 years of age. 

In summary, the ma.ximum-power stimulus theory was 
valid for a variety of sports on land, in the water, and in the 
air for a range of competencies from quadriplegics to elite 
athletes of both genders in age brackets from childhood to 
old age. It proved more efficient than anabolic steroids and 
permitted achieving national or world ranking status in 
mere weeks whereas rival methods of training had failed 
for years. Although the tests did not cover every circum¬ 
stance, there were numerous opportunities to discover ex¬ 
ceptions or weaknesses in this training strategy but none 
were found. 

Possible Linking Mechanisms 

Is there a potential link of the maximum power stimulus to 
known physiological mechanisms? Maximum power re¬ 
quires maximum metabolic rate, maximum energy con¬ 
version, and maximum heat release at the site of 
contraction. This site is also the intracellular area sustain¬ 
ing the greatest consequences from this severest of meta¬ 
bolic storms. The flood of heat, 80 per cent of the energy 
converted, and the flood of other metabolites, are known to 
instigate the synthesis of heat-stress proteins, and other 
new proteins, which configure the cell to withstand these 
physical and chemical shocks from maximum metabolism 
(Mastropaolo, 1992a). Other new proteins are known to re¬ 
configure the contractile properties of the actin and myo¬ 
sin filaments themselves, and these new proteins are 
induced from genetic morphological reserves (Pette and 
Staron, 1993). The concept that emerges is that the ge¬ 
netic morphological reserves provide new contractile pro¬ 
teins to permit higher maximum metabolic rates while 
also providing heat-stress and other new proteins to with¬ 
stand the increased heat and chemical shocks. The stimu¬ 
lus site summoning the coordinated synthesis of the new 
proteins is probably the area experiencing the full fury of 
the metabolic storm, the site of contraction. 

This maximum-power stimulus theory also needs to ad¬ 
dress the more passive tissues of the musculoskeletal sys- 



Figure 2. Maximum-power training versus steroids, mag¬ 
nitude and rate of ehange eompared. The eases for ste¬ 
roids (N=l) and maximum-power training (N=6) were 
eompared. The progress made beyond the personal re- 
eord with steroids in eight years eould be exeeeded in 
eight weeks with maximum-power training. The proba¬ 
bility, P, that this eonelusion is wrong is three ehanees in 
1000 (Mastropaolo, 1992b). 

tern, the stroma and bone. The stroma structurally en¬ 
larges and toughens permitting enlargement of the muscle 
cells and the transmission of higher forces without rupture. 
The cortex of bone thickens and the trabecular network 
reconfigures to withstand higher forces or velocities or 
power generated by the muscles. If the triggers for these al¬ 
terations in stroma and bone are intracellular and respon¬ 
sive to both force and velocity, the components of power, 
then this would provide punctual changes congruent with 
those proceeding in muscle and render a consistent overall 
theory for the entire musculoskeletal system. 

Structural Alterations 

Morpurgo and others demonstrated that the structural en¬ 
largement of muscle is by hypertrophy of the individual 
cells, rather than by an increase in the number of cells. 
Morpurgo identified the enlargement as increased 
sarcoplasm and subsequently Seiden found a significant 
enlargement of the sarcotubular system (Morpurgo, 1897; 
Seiden, 1976; Mastropaolo, 1991). In analogous terms, the 
cellular engine increases size by increasing the water 
jacket and the ignition system. The water jacket not only 
serves as a heat sink but also contains the fuel systems, 
which must enlarge structurally and functionally to permit 
the maximum energy conversions required for maximum 
power output. The water jacket also serves as the reservoir 
where myoglobin may be synthesized de novo to enhance 
the carburetor, which ultimately supports the maximum 
energy conversions with oxygen 

Muscle cells may be looked upon as engines converting 
chemical energy to mechanical energy at variable meta- 
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Figure 3. A chemical-electrical analogue of a chemical- 
mechanical cell. The 55 ampere hour battery was de¬ 
signed for a longer discharge time than the 50 ampere 
hour battery and discharged at lower power for each 
time shown. Batteries are chemical-to-electrical energy 
converters and may be considered analogues of muscle 
cells, which are chemical-to-mechanical energy convert¬ 
ers. Muscle cells designed by the structural modifica¬ 
tions of endurance (long discharge) training discharge at 
lower power levels like batteries. Like muscle, the dis¬ 
charge rates of both batteries are described well by Y = 
aX'’(Massaro, 1985). 

bolic rates, or rates of discharge. Analogously, batteries 
may be looked upon as devices that convert chemical en¬ 
ergy to electrical energy also with variable rates of dis¬ 
charge. A battery designed for a longer discharge time will 
yield lower power levels than a battery designed for shorter 
discharge times (see Figure 3). Similarly, muscle cells 
trained and thereby structurally configured for endurance 
(long discharge times) also perform at lower power levels 
(see Figure 4). For muscle cells and for batteries, the same 
mathematical model may be employed, Y = aX'’, where Y 
is the predicted score, a is the constant, X is the score and b 
is the exponent. 

A Mathematical Model 

The mathematical model of choice, appropriately called 
power equation, takes the form ; Y = a X'^, and accurately 
models maximal muscle performance. For example for 
1990, the equation for the track records for men from 100 
m through 30,000 m is Y = 0.0597 X'-HOl [Figure 4] (The 
Athletics Congress, 1990). The of 0.9995 shows that the 
data are modelled with an accuracy of 99.95%. The equa- 



Figure 4. Sprint and running world reeords 1990. Sprint 
and running reeords from 100 m to 30,000 m are de- 
seribed with 99.95% preeision by Y = a X'’ (The Athleties 
Congress, 1990). 

tion for the more powerful battery in Figure 3 is Y = 47.79 
XO-62 _ 0,98) and for the battery designed for the longer 

discharge, Y = 35.73 X^-SO (R2 = 0.98) (Massaro, 1985). 
These high modeling accuracies show that battery power, 
as well as running power, conform closely to the mathe¬ 
matics of the power equation. 

A basic test of the model’s predictive accuracy is to con¬ 
firm that given a longer time a lower power will be pre¬ 
dicted. The model passed that test, as is shown by as good a 
fit for the longer running times at lower power as for the 
shorter running times at high power (see Figure 4). A step 
further would be to check the accuracy of those predic¬ 
tions. For that purpose, the model may be constructed 
with data different from those to be predicted. For exam¬ 
ple, if all that were known were the records for the 1500 m, 
the 5,000mandthe 10,000 m,could the model predict the 
record for 30,000 m? The model would predict a time of 
5,370.06 s compared to the actual record of 5,358.80 s for 
an error of 0.2% (The Athletics Congress, 1990). The 
model seemed to predict accurately even with the mini¬ 
mum of three data points required for the formulation of 
the equation and even if the extrapolation was 20,000 m 
from the last data point. 

For another test of predictive accuracy, the data for 100 
m through 1000 m were used to formulate the model (Y = 
0.0506 R^ = 0.9982), extrapolations were made to 

the 1500 m and the mile (1609.3 m), then the predicted 
times were compared to the actual records. The predicted 
times were 204.01 s (7.36 m/s) for the 1500 m and 220.97 s 
(7.29 m/s) for the mile and these were compared to the ac¬ 
tual records of 3:29.46 or 209.46 s for the 1500 m and 
3:46.32 or 226.32 s for the mile (The Athletics Congress, 
1990). Accordingly, the predicted values were in error 
2.6% and 2.4%, respectively. The model predicted reason¬ 
ably well, but curiously in both cases the model predicted 
lower times. This raised the question of whether faster re¬ 
cords were feasible. 
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From popular journal accounts, a runner was reported 
near record times for the 1000, 1500, and 3000 m. The 
question arose as to whether he could break the 1990 re¬ 
cords for the 1500 m and the mile. If the equation is formu¬ 
lated with the 1990 records for the 1000, 1500 and 3000, 
then the model predicts new records by margins of 1.18 s 
for the 1500 m and by 1.08 s for the mile. In 1993, the run¬ 
ner broke those records by 0.6 s and 1.93 s, respectively. 
The model’s predictions were in error 0.28% and 0.38%, 
respectively. The model did seem capable of predicting ac¬ 
curately where effort may be placed to break world records 
and was used in similar ways in order to obtain the conspic¬ 
uous results reported above in the wide variety of sports at 
the elite level for which the investigator had little or no ex¬ 
perience as a competitor or coach. 

General Versus Speeifie Power 

The question arose as to whether breaking a record in one 
event would permit breaking records in other events. If a 
record is broken, that indicates that the system is more 
powerful and other records may be broken. Yet, the princi¬ 
ple of specificity of training argues that records will be bro¬ 
ken by some unquantified amount only where the training 
occurred. Which is correct? The question was investigated 
by the author with a series of maximum-power tests to es¬ 
tablish a baseline, specific training to break one record on 
the baseline, then retesting. All of the tests showed im¬ 
provement, with the greatest improvement where the 
training had taken place. The improvements regressed 
from the training site according to the same equation, Y = 
a X*’, which in retrospect seems quite logical if the basic 
premise, the maximum-power stimulus theory, is valid. 
Therefore, training at one point on the power spectrum 
does increase the power capacity generally, with the great¬ 
est improvement being noted where the training occurred 
and decreasing from there according to Y = a X'’. These re¬ 
sults support the maximum-power stimulus theory on the 
one hand and on the other they describe mathematically 
what hitherto was a gross unquantified principle, the speci¬ 
ficity of training. 

Weight Lifting 

Repeating the experiment in the weight lifting realm 
yielded a new observation—that power was lost at the low¬ 
est forces as it was progressively gained at higher force lev¬ 
els. The force-velocity curve pivoted at the force that 
yielded peak power (Figure 5). This was observed with a 
simple movement, like the bench press, as well as with a 
more complex movement, such as the press to handstand 
simulated on a modified weight lifting machine using ex¬ 


perienced gymnasts as subjects (Mastropaolo and Takei, 
1991; Mastropaolo, 1992a). This suggests, contrary to con¬ 
ventional wisdom, that weight lifting is not beneficial for 
all athletes. It would benefit athletes competing in the 
slow-high-force portion of the force-velocity curve, as in 
weight lifting competitions. It would be of marginal bene¬ 
fit for those competing in the middle portion of the force- 
velocity curve, as in long distance events in track, and 
would be detrimental for those performing in the high-ve- 
locity-low-force portion of the curve. In this latter region, 
we might mention sports like badminton, tennis, table ten¬ 
nis, and baseball. 

Speculation on what causes the pivoting of the force-ve¬ 
locity curve must consider likely changes in angle of pull 
of the muscle with the bone as hypertrophy increases. 
However, judging from the appearance of the curves in 
Figure 5, the changes seem to have a more fundamental 
cause, like a change in leverage at the molecular level of 
the contractile mechanism. It remains to be seen whether 
this judgment will be supported by future research. 



Figure 5. Weight lifting training pivoted the true foree 
(F = ma)-veloeity eurve. Eighteen male university varsity 
gymnasts were tested and trained in a simulated press to 
handstand on a modified weight-lifting maehine. For 
the five highest forees, the gymnasts beeame signifi- 
eantly faster and for the two lowest forees signifieantly 
slower (P < 0.05). The optimum foree, yielding greatest 
power, inereased with training. The pivot was the opti¬ 
mum foree on Test 2 (Mastropaolo and Takei, 1991). 

The Limits of Muscle Performance 

In the course of training that progressively increased 
power, four series of tests were performed, starting from the 
lowest force, and power equations were derived from the 
lowest force to the force that yielded maximum power. 
The constant, a, decreased from 5.49 to 3.78 to 2.00 to 1.56 
whereas the exponent, b, increased from 0.52 to 0.61 to 
0.71 to 0.76 and ranged from 0.96 to 0.99. If the analysis 
is carried out for the differences from the first test, then the 
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effect is magnified because the constant, a, decreased from 
1.80 X 10“^ to 1.51 X 10“^ to 2.56 X 10“^^ and the exponent, 
b, increased from 2.43 to 3.58 to 5.15 with of 0.95, 0.87 
and 0.95. The constant’s approach to zero proceeded from 
three orders of magnitude to four orders of magnitude sug¬ 
gesting this as the better indicator, with the greater resolu¬ 
tion and sensitivity, compared to the exponent, for any 
athlete’s approach to ultimate performance. 

Ancillary Applications 

An ancillary application of these findings would be to eval¬ 
uate the range of alterability of a particular athlete’s skele¬ 
tal, muscle and stromal structure given a particular 
protocol to develop maximum power. Another application 
might be to compare protocols for the development of 
maximum power for genders, ages, and levels of physiolog¬ 
ical competence. Another application is to evaluate the vo¬ 
lition of an athlete. A series of power tests has a distinctively 
high for an athlete with high volition that is easily distin¬ 
guished from the low R^ of an athlete with weak volition. 
The athlete with weak volition may be provided an objec¬ 
tive tool to motivate greater volition. 

The maximum-power stimulus theory permits relief 
from the type of overtraining associated with tissue dam¬ 
age. For weight lifting, textbooks advise no more than two 
or three training sessions per week, because the subject is 
expected to use progressive resistance protocols with heavy 
weights, thereby causing tissue strains that require rest for 
healing (Fahey, 1994). While training for maximum 
power, subjects use the medium weight that elicits maxi¬ 
mum power with no sign of tissue strain. In this way, they 
may break power records seven days per week, as was done 
in the weight lifting experiments, without strains or inju¬ 
ries and thereby progress more efficiently. 

Currently for racing even short distances, an athlete is 
often subjected to vast quantities of work which may cause 
the type of overtraining associated with chronic overwork 
and diminished motivation. The maximum-power stimu¬ 
lus theory permits power records to be broken as often as 
every training day with short, focused training sessions. 
Athletes breaking power records in this way do not become 
overtrained, because there is no overwork and the frequent 
breaking of records is highly motivational. This suggests 
that the maximum-power stimulus strategy may eliminate 
the problems of overtraining from injury or overwork. 

Training the musculoskeletal system has been used to 
modify other systems. For example, physical activity may 
alter total serum cholesterol, which has been considered a 
risk factor for coronary heart disease. In careful experi¬ 
ments, in which exercise was measured and diet was mea¬ 
sured and weighed to control total calories and nutritional 
composition, total serum cholesterol was decreased by the 


high power of the training, not the total work, and the risk 
of coronary heart disease was thereby diminished 
(Mastropaolo, 1967). This suggests that the maximum- 
power stimulus strategy may simplify and unify theories of 
arousal stimuli for structural and functional alterations 
elicited from morphological genetic reserves as induced 
by muscle for muscle and for other cells of the body 
(Mastropaolo and Takei, 1981). 

Without allowing the bone to move, muscular contrac¬ 
tions against strain gauges have been observed to train the 
muscle to produce more force, called isometric strength, 
and for a longer time, called isometric endurance. The 
question arose as to whether training in the usual dynamic 
fashion according to the maximum-power stimulus strat¬ 
egy would increase isometric strength and endurance. It 
did and there were no statistically significant differences 
between the maximum-power stimulus method of training 
and isometric training (Kent, 1982). This suggests another 
facet of universality for the maximum-power stimulus the¬ 
ory. 

It also suggests another analogous attribute for the mus¬ 
cle as an engine. Unlike gasoline engines that have fuel 
and air mechanically coupled and can be stalled, the 
myofilaments cannot be stalled. Therefore, increasing the 
power of the muscle would be reflected in every way the 
muscle maybe used. In turn, this permits another simplifi¬ 
cation because there is no fundamental need for the cate¬ 
gories of contractions called concentric (shortening), 
isometric (no bone movement) and eccentric (lengthen¬ 
ing). If the muscle produces enough power, then the bone 
moves, the muscle shortens and the load is lifted. If less 
power is produced, then the lifting stops, the bone stays in 
place and the muscle maintains its length. If still less 
power is produced, then the load is lowered under control 
as the bone returns to the starting position and the muscle 
lengthens. A more powerful muscle will permit greater 
competence in these and other uses, even if there is diffi¬ 
culty with the equation for power because there is no dis¬ 
cernible movement or movement seems to go negatively. 
Such a conceptional difficulty from physics ought not to 
hold back muscle power theory. It ought instead to signal 
the need for an alternative marker immune to such diffi¬ 
culty, like metabolic rate. 

Refinement of the Theory 

What is needed is an indicator of the energy converted, 
like steady-state metabolic rate. In light of this refinement 
and the other studies reviewed, the definition suggested in 
the fourth paragraph above may be modified and supple¬ 
mented as follows. The stimulus for the structural and 
functional change of muscle, and the alterations induced 
in other cells, is directly proportional to the maximum rate 
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of energy converted in the muscle’s spectrum of uses. This 
may be called the maximum-power stimulus theory for 
muscle. 

Design Versus “Evolution” 

The maximum-power stimulus aroused the synthesis of 
new proteins that were not manifestly present in the mus¬ 
cles undergoing alteration. These new proteins were sum¬ 
moned apparently from the genetic morphological 
reserves in the DNA already present in the individual and 
did not have to wait for alleged eons of hit-or-miss muta¬ 
tions. Often within 24 hours, the new proteins were syn¬ 
thesized with the unerring precision and punctuality 
expected from intelligent design, not from some blind, 
mindless, iterative, failure prone, unpredictable, unob¬ 
servable speculation like “evolution.” 

Batteries like those of Figure 3 are not constructed by 
phantom, chance, physicochemical forces acting selec¬ 
tively and mysteriously on minerals. They do not “evolve.” 
Engineers do not throw battery enclosures into the ocean 
or any “primeval soup” or any fossil pit and expect “natural 
forces” to “evolve” batteries. The engineers who con¬ 
structed the batteries of Figure 3 designed with mathemat¬ 
ical precision the chemical, electrical and structural 
requirements. They strenuously eliminated chance and 
any possibility for any random “mutation” to their blue¬ 
prints. As electronic engineers, they knew that if a “muta¬ 
tion” takes place in the circuitry of a television set, for 
example, then degraded audiovisual reception would re¬ 
sult, because chance builds nothing and disintegrates ev¬ 
erything. It is also noteworthy that for those meticulously 
engineered batteries the performance equations are the 
same type as those for human muscle. That strongly sug¬ 
gests that the human muscle was meticulously 
nanoengineered by a designer of unimaginable intelli¬ 
gence using mathematics and creative powers for com¬ 
plexities beyond human comprehension. 

Billions of observers for thousands of years have wit¬ 
nessed many billions of new individuals arise only from re¬ 
production and never from “evolution.” Billions of 
observers for thousands of years have witnessed many bil¬ 
lions of new individuals expressing latent genetic morpho¬ 
logical reserves cyclically, as in the fur color changes of the 
arctic fox, or sequentially, as in the growth and develop¬ 
ment of flora and fauna, or by arousal, as with muscle hy¬ 
pertrophy, with never a sign of any “evolution.” The 
fanciful manipulation of those expressions of latent ge¬ 
netic morphological reserves by alleging untold genera¬ 
tions to change what obviously occurs countless times in 
each individual’s lifetime, in order to conjure a mythical 
“evolution,” is crass superstitious propaganda, not science. 
To mandate monopolistic, monolithic, “evolution educa¬ 


tion,” as California public schools presently do, is to dicta- 
torially protect what is scientifically indefensible. To re¬ 
quire students to learn that “evolution” had any role 
whatsoever in the origin of life or in the structural modifi¬ 
cations aroused from latent genetic morphological re¬ 
serves, is to indoctrinate with occult propaganda, which is 
irresponsible anti-science (California Department of Edu¬ 
cation, 1990). “Evolution” and the “origin of life by 
chance” are “impossible in probability in the same way 
that a perpetual motion machine is impossible in probabil¬ 
ity (Yockey, 1992).” The reasonable conclusion from sci¬ 
ence is that muscle and all other living tissues were 
designed. 

These experiments have brought to the fore the fact that 
“evolution” is the central most disorganizing, anti-intellec¬ 
tual, anti-science principle that biologists have ever been 
dictatorially forced to learn to understand the world. In the 
opinion of this author, it stands as the greatest scandal in 
science of the last 140 years. 
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Book Reviews 

Creation, Time, and Dr. Hugh Ross by Bolton Davidheiser 
Self published. 1998,128 pages, $5.00 


Many readers of the CRSQ are familiar with the book on 
Hugh Ross by Taylor and van Bebber (1994). In that book 
the authors document Ross’s many theological problems. 
While Davidheiser discusses some of these issues in his 
book, he goes beyond the arguments of that earlier work to 
expose some of the scientific blunders of Ross. The author 
obviously has spent much time examining Ross’s audio- 
tapes and pamphlets, for much of the material is drawn 
from those sources. Judging by the blunders that David¬ 
heiser exposes, Ross is far less cautious in his statements in 
his live presentations than he is in his books. 

Davidheiser has been tracking Hugh Ross’s ministry for 
some time, a fact that has not gone unnoticed by Ross. He 
recounts that Ross met with him recently in an attempt to 
win him over. The author states that the meeting was cor¬ 
dial, but that Ross did most of the talking, and Davidheiser 
opines that Ross seems to believe that winning one over by 
friendship will dissuade public criticism. Ross also has told 
Davidheiser that his blunders are a thing of the past, which 
basically admits that there have been blunders. Unfortu¬ 


nately, some of the audiotapes and pamphlets that contain 
the blunders are still available. When Davidheiser re¬ 
quested newer tapes from Ross’s latest course at Simon 
Creenleaf University, he was denied further access to 
those tapes. A letter from Ross stated that after consultation 
with his board, this decision was made. Ross’s letter said, in 
part, your “reason for wanting the tapes is not to learn more 
about the latest discoveries proving the existence of the 
God of the Bible and the accuracy of the words of the Bi¬ 
ble, but rather to discover new errors and mistakes (he) 
might have made while speaking.” This is outrageous! 
These tapes are for general sale. Does this mean that the 
people who handle orders have a black list of who is forbid¬ 
den to purchase? Secret organizations have a vested inter¬ 
est in this sort of restriction, but for an organization that 
supposedly desires to publicize its message this makes no 
sense. This sounds like paranoia. 

What kind of blunders does Davidheiser discuss? One re¬ 
peated more than once is that DNA is either made of pro¬ 
teins or is itself a protein. Another is the complete botch of 
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the peppered moths of England. Ross calls them butterflies 
and has said that they are green in color. It is common for 
evolutionists to blow the story of the peppered moths, but 
Ross has exceeded all others. Without any documentation 
Ross says that average human eyesight is three times better 
than it was 2,000 years ago. Ross also claims that the Pacific 
Ocean basin is the scar left from when the moon was 
formed by separation from the earth. That is a very old idea 
that was discarded decades ago. Today the Pacific Ocean 
basin is explained entirely by plate tectonics. These blun¬ 
ders and terribly outdated ideas are inexcusable for a scien¬ 
tist. That is ironic, because Ross often dismisses his critics 
for supposedly not having the credentials to adequately un¬ 
derstand the science. Perhaps this explains the paranoia. 

Davidheiser’s book is not without faults. While it is ref¬ 
erenced, I would have liked to see far more. There are 
many quotes in quotation marks, but with no reference. 
Many of these probably are from audio tapes or from corre¬ 
spondence and perhaps difficult for others to check, but 
these could and should be referenced. As an astronomer, I 
would have handled a few things differently from David- 
heiser, a zoologist. In the discussion of lunar dust and the 
age of the moon, the paper by Snelling and Rush (1993) 
should have been mentioned. Moon and Spencer, not 
Reimann, proposed the hypothesis that light travels 
through Reimannian space to explain the light travel time 
problem. Davidheiser apparently does not understand that 
when Ross (and other astronomers) talk about hydrogen 


burning to power stars, thermonuclear reactions rather 
than combustion is intended. 

There are a few minor errors, such as the fact that the 
Alvarez hypothesis for dinosaur extinction was presented 
in 1980 rather than in 1984. None of these errors have 
bearing in the case that Davidheiser makes, and are far less 
serious than those of Ross. Overall this is a good source on 
Ross’s scientific mistakes. For some time I thought that we 
should concentrate on Ross’s poor Biblical exegesis, 
because that is the root of his problem. Recently I have 
concluded that we should change tact and expose his man¬ 
gling of science instead. After all, church leaders who 
should know better have given Ross much slack precisely 
because they have been enamored by his science. 
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Dinosaurs and Creation by Don B. DeYoung 
Baker Book House, Grand Rapids. 2000,141 pages, $10 


Ever since I saw the movie classic King Kong (1993) and 
later an obscure Sci-Fi English B movie The Giant Behe¬ 
moth (1958) I have been fascinated with the idea of dino¬ 
saurs. And though my family and I haven’t seen some of 
the dinosaur films that have come out of Hollywood re¬ 
cently, the fascination with those creatures has continued 
to increase through the years. Screenplays, myths, fables, 
and evolutionary theories have never been able to resolve 
the mystery behind these grand creatures that roamed the 
earth. However, God’s word the Bible and studies by scien¬ 
tists and educators alike have presented wondrous explana¬ 
tions as to their existence and death from a Biblical 
Christian worldview. 

One such explanation is Dinosaurs and Creation by 
Donald B. DeYoung. If you are familiar with his Astron¬ 
omy and the Bible and Weather and the Bible you have a 
sneak preview into this new exciting book. He uses a ques- 
tion-and-answer format with tables and figures in explain¬ 
ing such questions as: Why were dinosaurs so large? What 


was the diet of dinosaurs? Where do dinosaurs fit into 
biblical history? These are but few of the fifty fascinating 
questions DeYoung answers. And while written for the ad¬ 
vanced student and older readers it is just as informative for 
the younger audience. The book includes a suggested 
reading list, glossary, and scripture index. 

The author writes with a literal six-day creation perspec¬ 
tive, and yet includes references about evolutionary 
change and time scales to educate the reader, providing 
fresh insight into the overall creation/evolution issue. This 
is a must resource for homeschool and Sunday school 
teachers, Christian teachers, parents, and students. 

This book is published by Baker Book House and can 
be purchased from your favorite book source. 

Tim Young 
801 N. Johnson St. 

Warsaw, IN 46580 
Youngtw@grace.edu 
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Abraham Trembley and the Hydra 

Arthur Manning* 


Abstract 


Abraham Trembley studied and experimented 
with the hydra, a small, fresh water animal, in the 
eighteenth century. The methods of locomotion 
used by this simple animal are complex, giving evi¬ 
dence for an intelligent Designer. An overview of 
Trembley’s discoveries and experiments is pre¬ 


sented. Also included is a discussion of his out¬ 
standing methodology, as a result of which he is 
today regarded as the “father of experimental zool¬ 
ogy.” Trembley’s role as an educator is also consid¬ 
ered, as well as the influence of his religion on his 
work. 


Hydras 

Hydras are small (about .5 to 10 mm. in length) fresh water 
animals. They can be found in ponds, attached to plant 
stems and the under side of leaves. They are assigned to 
phylum Cnidaria (Coelenterata), a group of very simple 
animals characterized by possessing stinging cells on tenta¬ 
cles. Cnidarians also include the well-known jellyfish, cor¬ 
als, sea anemones, and the Portuguese Man-of-War. The 
hydra was discovered in 1702 by Anton von Leeuwenhoek, 
the “father of microbiology.” The genus name. Hydra, was 
assigned to this animal in 1758 by Carolus Linnaeus, the 
scientist who devised our system of classifying organisms. 
The name hydra has as its source a monster from Greek 
mythology. This imaginary beast had nine extremely poi¬ 
sonous serpent-like heads. If one of the heads was cut off 
then two more would grow back! Hercules killed the mon¬ 
ster by burning the beast where he had cut off each of its 
heads, so that they would not grow back. Once we under¬ 
stand more about the real hydra, we can appreciate how 
appropriate its name is. 

One remarkable behavior of the hydra is how it moves 
about. Our Creator has made animals with a great variety 
of methods of locomotion (moving the whole body from 
one place to another). Hydras use a number of different 
strategies to accomplish this. These were studied by Abra¬ 
ham Trembley in the eighteenth century. His care and pa¬ 
tience enabled him to observe these behaviors. In his book. 
Memoirs Concerning the Natural History of a Type of 
Freshwater Polyp with Arms Shaped Like Horns (published 
in 1744 before the animals were named hydras), he de¬ 
scribed and illustrated some of these methods (Lenhoff 
and Lenhoff, 1986, p.44). 


^Arthur Manning, M.S., 431-A Mt. Sidney Rd., Lancaster, 
PA 17602 
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Figure 1. Hydra (Hydra littoralis). The small lumps on 
the sides of the main part of the body are testes and ova¬ 
ries. Photograph by Runk/Sehoenberger of Grant 
Heilman Photography, Ine. 
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The first method consists of bending down the “head” 
end to the surface, attaching the tentacles, then detaching 
the base and drawing it to the head end, like an inch worm. 
Then it detaches the tentacle end and assumes the original 
position. This is accomplished extremely slowly. 

The second method consists of bending down the 
“head” to the surface, attaching the tentacles, then detach¬ 
ing the base and lifting it above the head so that the animal 
is upside down, and then lowering the base to the opposite 
side of the “head” from which it started, attaching the base, 
detaching the head and moving into its normal position 
above the base. The animal actually moves by somersault¬ 
ing! Quite a feat for an animal which does not even have a 
brain. The credit for this acrobatic performance must 
rightly go to the Creator. Trembley also describes how the 
hydra can move itself into position to hang upside down 
from the surface of the water and then use some of its tenta¬ 
cles to attach itself to the sides of the jar like anchors. 


Trembley’s Experiments 

Abraham Trembley of Geneva, Switzerland, lived from 
1710 to 1784. Because of his work with hydras, he has been 
called the “father of experimental zoology.” He studied 
samples of water from local ditches. He kept the water sam¬ 
ples in jars which enabled him to observe the hydras in 
their natural environment. This proved to be a relaxing 
past time from his occupation as a tutor for Count William 
Bentinck’s children at the estate near The Hague, Hol¬ 
land. 

Since the hydras were green (from the presence of al¬ 
gae) and were attached to objects by their base, Trembley 
assumed that they were plants. Then in June, 1740, he no¬ 
ticed them contract and extend. Several days later he actu¬ 
ally observed them move from one place to another—very 
strange behavior for a plant! He decided that they must be 
animals. After noticing that they seemed to move toward 
light, he decided to conduct some experiments with them. 
These experiments confirmed his suspicion that these eye¬ 
less creatures actually move toward light. This was the first 
animal that had ever been seen to behave this way. 

After noticing that some hydras had more tentacles than 
others he was puzzled since this made the organism seem 
more like a plant than an animal. He decided to see if the 
hydra could regrow parts that had been cut off If it could 
do so to a great degree, this would be strong evidence that it 
was a plant, since animals are very limited in this ability 
(e.g., a lizard can regrow its tail). His first such experiment 
was to cut the hydra completely in half—separating its top 
from its base. Each half actually grew back the missing 
other half! Was this organism a plant or an animal? Trem¬ 
bley soon saw a behavior which definitely established that 


hydras are animals —he observed one use its tentacles to 
capture a prey and then proceed to eat it by stuffing it down 
a mouth located at the base of its tentacles. So Trembley 
became the first person to show that some animals can be 
made to reproduce by dividing them in two. This ability is 
called regeneration. He even split the tentacle end of a hy¬ 
dra only part-way down and each half regenerated the 
other half, resulting in a two-headed monster. He contin¬ 
ued to split the heads and let them regenerate until he had 
a seven-headed hydra! 

Abraham Trembley continued to do more experiments 
with hydras. He observed a small hydra growing on the side 
of a larger one. It continued to grow and develop until it fi¬ 
nally detached to become an independent organism. He 
conducted experiments to prove that this type of reproduc¬ 
tion did not start from an egg. This is called budding. 

Trembley succeeded in turning a hydra inside-out and 
found that it could still live! He also experimented with 
grafting. In grafting, scientists remove a branch from one 
individual plant and attach it to another individual. It then 
grows out and becomes part of the other plant. But, could 
this work with an animal as well? Trembley demonstrated 
that it could with the hydra. He placed one hydra into the 
mouth of another and observed it attach and become part 
of the other’s body! 

John Baker, in his biography of Abraham Trembley, 
listed his chief discoveries. These were (1) his discoveries 
about budding in animals; (2) his discoveries about animal 
regeneration and grafting; (3) his discoveries about proto¬ 
zoan reproduction and his being the first person to observe 
true cell division; (4) his descriptions of protoplasm; (5) his 
discoveries about bryozoans. 

Baker also mentions a “large number of lesser discover¬ 
ies...” including work with rotifers and parthenogenesis 
(Baker,1952,p.l70). 

Abraham Trembley— Seientist 

Sylvia and Howard Lenhoff, in the preface to their book 
about Trembley, tell us that “In recognition of his accom¬ 
plishments, he was elected to the Royal Society of London 
and in 1743 was awarded its prestigious Copley Medal, 
considered then to be one of the highest accolades in sci- 
ence”(Lenhoff and Lenhoff, 1986, p.ix). 

What attributes made Trembley such an outstanding 
scientist? Baker mentions several. Lirst, Trembley de¬ 
scribed processes, rather than merely describing struc¬ 
tures. Second, he was flexible; “...when he saw that chance 
had presented him with a problem of particular interest, he 
switched over to its investigation, and planned the neces¬ 
sary observations and experiments with thoroughness” 
(Baker, 1952, p.l71). Third, “the accuracy of his observa¬ 
tions is perhaps the most striking feature of Trembley’s 
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work” ( p.l74). Fourth, his desire for his results to be con¬ 
firmed by others. He “...took every opportunity to show 
them to others, and to get others to repeat them” (p.l79). 
Fifth, his logical mind. Sixth, giving detailed explanations 
of how he obtained his results. Baker quotes Trembley as 
saying, “It is therefore insufficient to say that one has seen a 
certain thing. That conveys nothing, if one does not at the 
same time indicate how one saw it and does not put readers 
in a position to judge the method by which the facts that 
are related have been observed” (p.180). Seventh, his 
clear, unequivocal writing. In addition, Howard and Sylvia 
Lenhoff extol Trembley’s persistence. They quote him as 
stating, “One should not become disheartened by want of 
success, but should try anew whatever has failed. It is even 
good to repeat successful experiments a number of times. 
All that is possible to see is not discovered, and often can¬ 
not be discovered, the first time”(Lenhoff and Lenhoff, 
1988, p.H3). 

Abraham Trembley—Educator 

Abraham Trembley was the father of five children which 
were all born within a seven year time-span. The first was 
born when Trembley was 49 years old. From their birth 
until his death at the age of 74 they were the “...absorbing 
passion of his life...’’(Baker, 1952, p.l88). Trembley actu¬ 
ally wrote much more on education than on science. He 
thought much about educational methods and developed 
an original system. He also included moral principles in 
the education of his children. He used living things in 
teaching and felt there was much benefit in doing so since 
they were effective in exciting the children’s curiosity, 
which he thought was very important. “He also strove to in¬ 
culcate a sense of wonder or awe at the immense complex¬ 
ity of the universe”(Baker, 1952, p.l94). 

Trembley was far from wanting merely to stock his 
pupils’ minds with knowledge. He tried to provide 
them with opportunities for distinguishing truth 
from falsehood and certainty from uncertainty; he 
taught them to weigh the degrees of probability, to 
suspend judgment, even to moderate their impa¬ 
tience for knowledge; for he regarded it as very im¬ 
portant that children should realize the limitations of 
the human mind, and thought that this realization of 
man’s ignorance and mental imperfection could be¬ 
come a source of true knowledge.(Baker, 1952, 
p.193). 

Abraham Trembley—Christian 

The following information regarding Abraham Trem¬ 
bley’s religion is gleaned from Baker’s biography (1952). 


Trembley professed to be a Christian and “...accepted as 
genuine the prophecies of the Old Testament and the mir¬ 
acles of both Old and New”(p.224). In 1779 he published 
Instructions from a Father to His Children Concerning Nat¬ 
ural and Revealed Religion. This large book included a 
straightforward account of the biblical record. However, it 
should be mentioned that he was not a member of any sect 
of Christianity and some of his beliefs would not be consid¬ 
ered orthodox. 

When he began to undertake the education of his 
children, Trembley devoted less of his time to sci¬ 
ence and became progressively more and more ab¬ 
sorbed in religion; and this was his dominant interest 
during the latter part of his life. It permeates all his 
educational works. The Instructions from a Father to 
his Children, Concerning Nature and Religion 
(1775) begins and ends with religious teaching, and 
in the intervening scientific part he turns repeatedly 
to the same theme (Baker, 1952, p.218). 

Trembley taught his children science “...largely be¬ 
cause he thought it would direct their minds toward reli¬ 
gion” (p.219). He emphasized in his teaching to his 
children that design in nature requires there to be a Cod. 
In addition, he used reason to appeal to his children to ac¬ 
cept the Bible as true. 

Was Trembley’s religion a hindrance to his science? 
Baker stated that Trembley’s religion was the very basis of 
his science (Baker, 1952, p.218). Lenhoff and Lenhoff 
agree, declaring that, “We suspect that Trembley’s admira¬ 
ble scientific objectivity stemmed in part from his piety. 
He believed all marvels were possible in Cod’s magnifi¬ 
cent universe”(Lenhoff and Lenhoff, 1988, p.l 13). 

Here is how Abraham Trembley concluded his remark¬ 
able scientific book on the hydra: 

We still know too few parts of the admirable 
Whole which is the Work of a Being infinite in all re¬ 
spects. What little we know of the parts in not 
enough for us to be able to explain all the facts pre¬ 
sented to us. 

In order to extend our knowledge of natural his¬ 
tory, we must put our efforts into discovering as many 
facts as possible. If we knew all the facts that Nature 
holds, we would have the explanation of them, and we 
would see the Whole which these assembled facts 
fashion. The more we know of them, the more we will 
be in a position to delve deeply into some parts of this 
Whole. Thus we cannot work better to explain the 
facts we know than by trying to discover new ones. Na¬ 
ture must be explained by Nature and not by our own 
views. These are too limited to envision so grand a De¬ 
sign in all its immensity. The beauty of Nature cer¬ 
tainly shines forth all the more when what we know 
about it is not mixed with our fancies. Seen clearly. 
Nature inspires within us ideas more worthy of the in- 
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finite wisdom of its Author and thereby more suitable 
for shaping our spirits and our hearts. This thought is 
what we should keep before us in all our re¬ 
searches. (Lenhoff and Lenhoff, 1986, pp.187-188). 

So to those who would declare that religion and science 
should be divorced —that it is impossible for a true scientist 
to be religious—we must direct your attention to the 
“father of experimental zoology”, an extraordinary experi¬ 
mental scientist of the first degree, as an outstanding coun¬ 
terexample, more than sufficient to refute such a notion. 
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Book Reviews 

How Now Shall We Live? by Charles Colson and Nancy Pearcey 
Tyndale Honse Pnblishers, Wheaton, IL. 1999, 574 pages, $23 


The title is derived from a classic earlier book and film se¬ 
ries by Francis Schaeffer (1976). Colson and Pearcey trace 
the negative impact of a secular worldview on Western cul¬ 
ture over the last quarter century, where Schaeffer left off. 
This includes the consequences of Darwinism, 
sociobiology. New Age nonsense, liberal theology, and the 
sexual revolution. But there is hope. Many personal stories 
are related of people who have overcome great odds and 
succeeded in making a difference with God’s help. In¬ 
cluded are several prison rehabilitation stories, as expected 
from Chuck Colson. 

Colson and Pearcey see far beyond the need for per¬ 
sonal conversion. They believe, with scriptural backing, 
that Christians need to confront the secular world in all ar¬ 
eas of life. They see the need to redeem both the creation 
and the culture in a gracious yet bold manner (p. 296). 

The book contains 45 short chapters. Many of these re¬ 
semble transcripts from Colson’s daily “Breakpoint” radio 


program, aired on 1,000 stations. Nancy Pearcey is 
executive director of this program. The book exposes the 
weaknesses of evolution and promotes creation. There is 
an emphasis on the Intelligent Design Movement. One in¬ 
consistency is the promotion of the big bang theory (p. 58). 
The authors apparently have not thought through the 
many biblical contradictions of a big bang origin and its ac¬ 
companying long ages. 

Charles Colson and Nancy Pearcey are excellent writ¬ 
ers with a worldwide audience. It is a blessing to have them 
promote creation in this book and in their ministries. 

Reference 

Schaeffer, Francis. 1976. How Should We Then Live? 
Fleming H. Revell, Old Tappan, NJ. 

Don B. DeYoung 


The Mythology of Modern Dating Methods by John Woodmorappe 
Institute of Creation Researeh, El Cajon, California. 1999,118 pages, $13 


Radiometric dating is considered by many creationists and 
most uniformitarians as the single greatest body of evi¬ 
dence for an old earth. Creationists have critiqued it in a 
variety of ways, but none has done as thorough and con¬ 
vincing a job as that contained within the pages of this 
excellent monograph by John Woodmorappe. Woodmor¬ 
appe takes a decidedly different slant from many other 
creationists who see inherent structure and organization in 
the raw data and are searching for a non-chronometric or 
an alternate chronometric explanation of the perceived or¬ 
ganization in the data. The RATE research project, under¬ 
way at the Institute of Creation Research is an example of 


this type of approach. Woodmorappe instead seeks to dem¬ 
onstrate that the elegant conjunction of the numerous data 
points presented in the literature is an artifact of multiple 
overlapping subjective factors in data selection and presen¬ 
tation, and a probabilistic agreement that would be statisti¬ 
cally expected. The basic premise of this book is sound. If 
the results of isotopic dating cannot possibly be wrong (due 
to numerous ad hoc explanations), then they cannot possi¬ 
bly be scientifically valid or of evidentiary weight. 

As the title advertises, the structure of the work is devel¬ 
oped along the presentation of numerous “myths” of isoto¬ 
pic dating, organized into the various chapters, and 
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followed by irresistible refutation of each myth —often by 
the exhaustive citation of the technical literature. The 
most interesting chapter of the book for me was Chapter 9, 
“How Often Do Dating Methods Agree by Chance? An 
Exploratory Study.” In this chapter, Mr. Woodmorappe 
makes a strong statistical case for the non-concordance of 
isotopic dates. This is a fertile area for any statisticians in 
the CRS. I would eagerly anticipate additional work in this 
area, and believe that such research would be of great 
value to creationism. 

This is not an easy book to read, especially if you have 
no background in the various isotopic methods, but it is 
rewarding and in my opinion, it stands as the definitive ref¬ 
utation of isotopic dating arguments to date and will proba¬ 


bly remain so until Mr. Woodmorappe decides to put out a 
second edition! I strongly recommend that serious crea¬ 
tionists put this book in their library. If you find it initially 
intimidating and not an easy read, you will find it an in¬ 
valuable trove the next time that you face a serious ques¬ 
tion about isotopic dating. Finally, the book is valuable in 
its implicit condemnation of those Christians who insist 
that the “data” demand an old earth —another myth ex¬ 
ploded by Mr. Woodmorappe. In light of their persistent 
refusal to accept Cod’s Word as their primary historical re¬ 
source, I hope that they at least have the decency to blush 
after reading this excellent book. 

John K. Reed 


Ride to Glory by Warren LeRoi Johns 

General Title, PO Box 344, Brookville, MD 20833.1999,414 pages, $28.95 


The publication of a book that would set the record 
straight regarding the public perception of the trial of John 
Scopes may well have been a goal of many creationists 
since the biased stage play and movie. Inherit the Wind. 
Warren LeRoi Johns has preempted that goal with his 
novel. Ride to Glory. 

The book covers seven days at a fictitious “Mid-Atlantic 
University,” during which faculty and students stage a 
campus mock trial of “The People vs. Charles Robert Dar¬ 
win” and attempt to resolve the question “Is Evolution a 
Fact?” 

The person who hatched the idea for the presentation. 
Pace Terhune, initially asks a fervent evolutionist. Dr. Karl 
Striker, to be the main character, a witness for Darwin. 
When Striker refuses, Terhune settles for Ph D. candidate 
Joshua Ryan, a firm anti-evolutionist and anti-Darwinist. A 
major flaw in the story is that no witness is brought forward 
to take the opposing view. While on the “witness stand” 
Ryan presents a host of reasons for not believing Darwin’s 
theory, with a panel of eight people sitting as a jury to de¬ 
cide the outcome. 

The author employs a unique method for presenting 
facts by having Ryan quote from creationists and others op¬ 
posed to evolution. In almost all of Ryan’s testimony he 
does not give credit to his sources, although the reader is 
made aware of the origin of the facts by means of extensive 
references. The storyline would have been made more ac¬ 


ceptable had Ryan put the quotes into his own words or 
given credit where it is due. 

Touted by the publisher as a novel “wrapped in a fasci¬ 
nating storyline designed to attract readers not otherwise 
interested in evolution’s flaws,” it is instead a litany of 
many of evolution’s deficits, eminently acceptable to 
creationists. However, I fear that the scientific details will 
prove a barrier to the non-scientifically minded reader. 
Diehard evolutionists will not accept the extensive criti¬ 
cisms of Darwin and evolutionary theory, even though a 
well-written, thoroughly enjoyable, romance courses 
through the pages. 

The author is to be commended for the extensive re¬ 
search he has done, using 205 references from publica¬ 
tions familiar to members of the Creation Research 
Society. Creationists owe a debt of thanks to author Johns 
for bringing the creation/evolution debate to the public 
stage. People who, heretofore, had not even realized that 
Darwin had said anything wrong will be astonished at what 
scientists have said and what research has revealed. 
Creationists should read this book and give it to their evo¬ 
lutionist friends and then discuss the book’s contents. 
Creationists have wanted a book such as this with a fic¬ 
tional storyline to keep the interest of people with a limited 
science background. We hope that this is it. 

Clifford L. Lillo 


Erratum 


CRSQ 37(3), December 2000, page 153. In footnote 1, replace “xzero” with “xq”. 
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Lack of Evidence for Subduction Renders Plate Tectonics Unlikely 
Part II —Extension Dominant at “Convergent Snbdnction Zones” 

Michael J. Oard* 

Abstract 

Instead of areas of massive convergence, extension calls into question the plate tectonics paradigm, 
predominates at subduction zones. The lack of geo- The paradigm of vertical tectonics provides an al- 
logical and geophysical evidence for subduction ternative to plate tectonics. 


Introduction 

In Part I, I discussed the anomalous features of trenches; 1) 
the absence of sediments in some trenches; 2) the horizon¬ 
tal, undeformed sediments in other trenches; and 3) the 
lack of pelagic and hemipelagic oceanic sediments in 
trenches, which are predominantly filled with sediments 
from off the land. A brief analysis of accretionary prisms on 
the landward or arcward slope of trenches resulted in the 
following anomalous features; 1) the lack of accretionary 
sediments on 44% of the length of trenches, 2) not nearly 
enough sediments in the accretionary prism of the remain¬ 
ing 56% of the length of trenches, 3) the lack of oceanic 
sediments in the prism, 4) some prisms subsided instead of 
uplifted, 5) sediments dated too old and ascribed to a hypo¬ 
thetical process called subduction erosion, and 6) the ad 
hoc rationalization to account for missing sediment called 
sediment subduction. 

In Part II, I will examine structural features of sub¬ 
duction zones to analyze how well new data line up with 
expected plate convergence processes advocated by plate 
tectonics. I will propose an alternative explanation for 
subduction zones at the end. 

Extensional Features Common 
in Subduetion Zones 

Plate convergence has been assumed at subduction zones. 
One would think that copious evidence for such conver¬ 
gence over many millions of years would be obvious. But 
what if the evidence for convergence is weak? Or worse, 
what if there is abundant evidence against convergence in 
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the form of its opposite tendency—extension? The para¬ 
digm of plate tectonics would be greatly weakened. 

A subduction zone represents the convergence of two 
plates over millions of years. It has five main components; 
I) the oceanward trench slope; 2) the trench itself; 3) the 
forearc, which includes basins, ridges, and terraces; 4) the 
island arc in oceanic systems; and 5) the backarc basin 
(Figure 1). Evidence for convergence should be wide¬ 
spread and obvious in and surrounding the trench. This 
process was assumed to occur and was considered a logical 
prediction of plate tectonics before the extensive explora¬ 
tion of the ocean bottoms by the deep-sea drilling project 
and geophysical methods. Hatherton (1974, p. 95) notes 
that; 

The development of plate tectonics reversed this 
process, with ‘a priori’ acceptance of compression at 
the active margins to force down the new lithosphere 
created at the ocean ridges. 

I shall examine the five components of the subduction 
zone for evidence of the predicted convergence. 

Backarc Basins 

Backarc or marginal basins are mainly associated with 
western Pacific trenches. Some of these marginal basins 
are considered active and are related to a particular trench. 
Others are believed inactive. High crustal heat flow occurs 
in most of these backarc basins (Karig, 1971). A flood of in¬ 
formation on backarc basins has overwhelmingly shown 
that they are extensional features, often associated with 
magnetic anomalies that are similar to mid-ocean spread¬ 
ing ridges but often of lower amplitude and usually not 
basinwide (Karig, 1971). For instance, the Lau Basin, a 
backarc basin associated with the Tonga-Kermadec 
Trench, is believed to be rapidly extending with irregular 
and discontinuous magnetic lineations that are difficult to 
interpret (Bevis et ah, 1995, also see Karig, 1970; Hawkins, 
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Figure 1. A classic subduction zone-island arc system as envisioned in the 1970s (from Karig and Sharman, 1975; re¬ 
drawn by Nathan Oard). Vertical exaggeration is 5:1. 


1974; Bloomer and Fisher, 1987; Clift et al., 1998). The 
Mariana Trough, the backarc basin associated with the 
Mariana Trench, is an extensional, not a compressive, fea¬ 
ture (Mrozowski and Hayes, 1980; Hussong and Uyeda, 
1981). 

Backarc basins are anomalous within plate tectonics. 
Uyeda (1982) states that extensional backarc basins with 
high heat flow are difficult to explain within the plate tec¬ 
tonics paradigm. Karig (1991, p. 477) corroborates and 
probably best summarizes the extensional nature of back- 
arc basins and their significance to plate tectonics: 

The large basins with oceanic characteristics that 
lie behind many convergent plate margins and sepa¬ 
rate them from continents have long been a tectonic 
puzzle, but they became even more controversial 
with the advent of plate tectonics...Such extension, 
close to and associated with the focus of plate conver¬ 
gence was seemingly inconsistent with plate me¬ 
chanics in these early days of plate tectonics and 
initiated a lively discussion as to why this extension 
occurs that has not yet been resolved. 

Oeeanward Treneh Slope 

Evidence for extension is ubiquitous on the subducting 
ocean plate close to the trench axis in the form of horsts 
and grabens with normal faults (see Figure 4 of Part I) 
(Fisher, 1974; Uyeda, 1974, p. 480; von Huene and Scholl, 
1991, p. 291). Rather infrequent earthquakes indicate an 
extensional mechanism. Grabens as deep as 600-800 m 
with intervening horsts have been observed by Seabeam 
profiling oceanward of the Tonga Trench (Lonsdale, 
1986, p. 304). Normal faults produce horsts and grabens 
on the ocean plate that are supposedly converging at the 
Middle America Trench (Moore, Shipley, and Lonsdale, 


1986). The same pattern is seen oceanward of the Peru- 
Chile Trench (Thornburg and Kulm, 1987). The profile 
of the oceanic lithosphere descending into the Aleutian 
Trench shows a rough, sawtooth pattern caused by sea- 
ward-dipping normal faults (McCarthy and Scholl, 1985). 
Grabens lie eastward of the Japan Trench (Ludwig et al., 
1966). The Kuril-Kamchatka Trench seems to be the only 
trench where extensional features are absent oceanward 
(McCarthy and Scholl, 1985, p. 699). 

The conventional explanation of these extensional fea¬ 
tures on the downgoing plate is that the ocean plate bends 
due to tension while descending into the subduction zone 
(Caldwell et al., 1976; Aubouin and von Huene, 1985). 
There is often a bowing upward of the ocean plate just 
before reaching the trench (Hatherton, 1974, p. 483). 
Extensional faulting due to bending is a reasonable inter¬ 
pretation within the plate tectonic paradigm. 

There is also evidence that some of the extensional 
features originated, at least in incipient form, far from the 
“bending” area. It is believed that horsts and grabens asso¬ 
ciated with the Middle America Trench were inherited 
from the East Pacific Rise spreading axis and were en¬ 
hanced close to the trench (Aubouin, Bourgois, and 
Azema, 1984; Aubouin and von Huene, 1985). Lurther- 
more, it is observed that the horst and graben structure 
west of the Middle America Trench strikes obliquely to the 
trench axis. A similar situation occurs west of the Peru- 
Chile Trench (Hussong, Reed, and Bartlett, 1988, p. 125). 
If these horsts and grabens were caused by faulting as the 
ocean plate approached the trench, the strike of the nor¬ 
mal faults, horsts and grabens should be parallel to the 
trench axis. Therefore, the occurrence of horsts and gra¬ 
bens may not have been caused, or at least not totally 
caused, by bending of a plate down into a subduction 
zone. 
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Island Arcs 

Island arcs were once considered mysterious features in 
that they are curved chains of volcanoes and volcaniclastic 
sedimentary rocks with a trench lying on the convex side. 
Since they are depositional features, island arcs are not ex¬ 
pected to be either convergent or extensional. However, at 
least two active island arcs possess evidence of extensional 
tectonics. The Izu-Bonin Arc lies mostly underwater and is 
extensively rifted (Taylor, 1992). Some have suggested that 
several basins on top of the Aleutian Arc are caused by 
extensional faulting (Geist, Childs, and Scholl, 1988). 

Trenches Appear to be Grabens 

A number of workers have commented that trenches have 
the physical characteristics of a downfaulted graben, 
which is an extensional feature. For instance, Aubouin 
and von Huene (1985, p. 955) state that along a perpendic¬ 
ular transect across the Middle America Trench off Guate¬ 
mala, “...the Trench is essentially a graben despite the 
anticipated dominantly compressional forces from sub- 
duction.” Scholl et al. (1970, p. 142) commented that the 
Peru-Chile Trench is generally considered to be a graben- 
like structure. Hatherton (1974, p. 95) stated that benches 
along the sides of trenches favor a graben interpretation 
and “...an extensional mechanism of formation that super¬ 
sedes the earlier compressional hypothesis.” Yoshii (1979) 
reported normal faults near the axis of the Japan Trench off 
northeastern Honshu. Although generally undeformed, 
trench sediments themselves often display normal faults, 
indicating extension, such as in the Peru-Ghili Trench 
(Malahoff, 1970; Thornburg and Kulm, 1987). 

Landward or Areward Trench Slope 

Anyone who has some knowledge of plate tectonics has 
been taught that the landward or areward trench slope is 
the part of the trench where ocean sediments have con¬ 
verged, forming an accretionary wedge. Extension is ubiq¬ 
uitous on the oceanward trench slope and in backarc 
basins. The trench has the cross-sectional appearance of a 
graben, and extension is even found where not expected, 
on the island arc. Therefore, the evidence for plate conver¬ 
gence should be found on the landward or areward slope, 
if it is to be found at all. 

Paradoxically, much recent evidence indicates that 
extension is common even on the landward or areward 
trench slope! Normal faults dipping seaward were discov¬ 
ered on the landward side of the Middle America Trench 
off Guatemala (Aubouin, Bourgois, and Azema, 1984). 
Furthermore, fault-bounded steps and local downslope 
failure on the lower trench slope suggest normal faulting 
and extension on the landward slope of the Middle Amer¬ 


ica Trench (Aubouin and von Huene, 1985, pp. 942,955). 
These authors (pp. 954,955) summarize: 

Despite plate convergence, little compressional 
structure is detected in the rocks cored and in the seis¬ 
mic reflection records along the Guatemalan active 
margin transect [italics theirs]. 

The Peru-Ghili Trench appears to be similar to the 
Middle America Trench with landward slope extensional 
features. Bourgois et al. (1988, p. HI) state: 

The Andean margin off Peru is an “extensional 
active margin” or a “collapsing active margin” devel¬ 
oping a subordinated accretionary complex induced 
by massive collapse of the middle slope area. 

A large 20 by 33 km slump block or a detachment fault 
at mid slope and a large debris flow that has spread down 
the lower slope and into the trench have been detected 
landward of the Peru Trench near 5°S (Bourgois et al., 
1988; von Huene et al., 1989; Bourgois et al., 1993). (De¬ 
bris flows and other types of submarine mass flow are 
discussed in Oard, 1997, pp. 33-39.) Even the Andes 
Mountains, once thought to be caused by compressional 
uplift, are now considered by many geologists to be domi¬ 
nated by extensional features (Katz, 1971;Garey, 1988, pp. 
176, 177). The toe of the landward slope of the Peru 
Trench is the only area where compressional features are 
still claimed to be present. 

Extensional normal faults are pervasive on the areward 
side of the Mariana Trench. Hussongand Uyeda (1981, p. 
921) exclaim: “No compressional deformation (which 
would be expected from the formation of an accretionary 
prism) has been found anywhere on the fore-arc.” They say 
elsewhere: 

Thus, as noted by Hussong and Fryer (this vol¬ 
ume), except for the megashear zone at the contact 
between the Pacific and Philippine plates, the top of 
the crust throughout this region of plate convergence 
is, paradoxically, in tension. 

The Japan Trench also has evidence of extensional tec¬ 
tonics. Many normal faults were discovered on the land¬ 
ward slope of the Japan Trench during Legs 56 and 57 of 
the Deep Sea Drilling Project (Nasu et al., 1980). Gadet et 
al. (1987, p. 314) state: “The landward slope of the Japan 
Trench is cut by numerous normal faults trending sub-par¬ 
allel to the trench axis...” Large slump scars were also seen 
by submersibles in both the Japan and Kuril Trenches. 

Extensional features are also observed in the Tonga 
forearc (Glift et al., 1998), the Aleutian forearc (Fisher, 
1979), the Nankai subduction zone (Leggett, Aoki, and 
Toba, 1985), and the Izu-Bonin forearc (Renard et al., 
1987). The upper landward slope of the Gascadia sub¬ 
duction zone off Washington and Oregon shows ubiqui¬ 
tous normal faulting (McNeill et al., 1997; Parsons et ah, 
1998). In fact, these are listric normal faults that curve 
oceanward, indicating large-scale slumping of the conti- 
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Figure 2. Schematic of the Andean margin of Peru in the Paita area (from Bourgois et ah, 1988; redrawn by Nathan 
Oard). 


nental shelf and upper slope sedimentary rocks (McNeill 
et ah, 1997). These authors (pp. 12,123) state that normal 
faulting and margin subsidence are common on passive 
margins and forearcs of convergent margins: 

Listric normal faulting is a common feature of 
passive margins, where fault movement contributes 
to crustal thinning and margin subsidence. Exten¬ 
sion and normal faulting are also a fairly common 
phenomenon on convergent margins throughout the 
wor/d...Discovery of these extensional structures 
requires a reevaluation of structures previously inter¬ 
preted as folds and faults related to plate conver¬ 
gence [emphasis mine]. 

A surficial slump containing 32 km^ of debris has also 
been discovered at the toe of the Cascadia subduction 
zone (Goldfinger et ah, 1992). Von Huene and Scholl 
(1991, p. 293) corroborate that extensional faults are com¬ 
mon on convergent margins. Ryan and Scholl (1989, p. 
499) reinforce the new idea that folds and faults cannot 
simply be interpreted as accretion against a backstop. 

Vein structures from deep sea drilling cores are now 
recognized as caused by extension and are predominantly 
found on the upper trench slope (Moore, 1986). The lack 
of compression, especially on the middle and upper 
slopes, has given rise to the ad hoc model of “convergent- 
extensional margins,” supposedly a new type of active 
margin (Aubouin, Bourgois, and Azema, 1984). A “con- 
vergent-extensional margin” seems like an oxymoron. Re¬ 
gardless, the prediction of plate tectonics for ubiquitous 
compressive structures on the forearc has not been suc¬ 
cessful. 


The evidence for convergence and imbricate thrusting 
has been relegated to the lower trench slope where a series 
of ridges and sediment-filled troughs strike parallel to the 
trench axis. McNeill et ah (1997) suggested that these folds 
may not be related to convergence, but instead maybe due 
to large scale subsidence of the continental margin in view 
of the ubiquitous normal faulting of the upper slope. If the 
middle and upper slope are areas of normal faulting and 
slumps, why should the lower slope compressional area 
not be the lower portion of a slump? 

Thrust faults are supposed to be common on the lower 
trench slope due to convergence, but there is accumulating 
evidence for normal faulting. For instance, normal faulting 
has occurred in the Middle America Trench (von Huene, 
1986; Moore, Shipley, and Lonsdale, 1986, p. 514) and the 
so-called Makran accretionary prism off southwest Pakistan 
(Platt and Leggett, 1986). All this normal faulting on the 
Middle America forearc has led some to suggest that there is 
no evidence of compression off Guatemala (von Huene et 
al, 1980; Aubouin and von Huene, 1985). 

Several researchers have even suggested that the middle 
and lower slopes of at least a few trench segments are 
caused by slumping and mass wasting. Figure 2 is a sche¬ 
matic of the Andean margin off the Paita area of Peru 
showing many oceanward-dipping normal faults on the 
upper slope with a huge slump with mass wasting on the 
middle and lower slope. Similar features as shown in Fig¬ 
ure 2 can also be seen in seismic images from other 
trenches. Thus, the lower forearc slopes can just as well, if 
not better, be interpreted as slump and mass wasting fea¬ 
tures instead of plate convergence. 
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Summary 

In view of the quick acceptance of the plate tectonics para¬ 
digm, and the practice of fitting almost any observation 
into it, I have critically analyzed geological observations of 
subduction zones. Trenches were envisioned as linear 
belts of thick sediment accumulated during millions of 
years of convergence. However, many trench segments are 
either empty or nearly empty of sediments! The remainder 
have moderately thick trench fills of horizontally layered 
sediments indicating a lack of convergence during the 
time of filling. The trenches were presumed to have been 
filled with oceanic pelagic and hemipelagic sediments 
from the ocean plate, but instead are predominantly tur- 
bidites from the land. These strongly anomalous features 
of trenches are explained by several ad hoc mechanisms 
that seem far fetched. 

During the initial enthusiastic days of plate tectonics, 
oceanic and trench sediments were simply assumed to 
accrete against a continent or island arc — a backstop as it is 
called. McCarthy and Scholl (1985, p. 691) remind us; 

Prior to the investigations of the Deep Sea 
Drilling Project and to the acquisition of multi-chan¬ 
nel seismic reflection profiles, many geologists envi¬ 
sioned that one general mechanism of subduction 
accretion operated along underthrust continental 
margins. 

This makes theoretical sense, but later observations 
have shown that this is not the case. Many unexpected 
complexities and anomalies have been discovered over the 
years. These include the following: 1) 44% of trenches 
have no accretionary prism, 2) all accretionary prisms are 
too small, 3) the sediments in these “accretionary prisms” 
are predominantly terrigenous, 4) some “accretionary 
prisms” have subsided instead of uplifted, and 5) large 
areas of the continental margin have supposedly been sub¬ 
ducted. Despite the secondary hypothesis of sediment sub¬ 
duction, one can legitimately ask whether landward and 
arcward slopes show compelling evidence for plate tecton¬ 
ics at all. 

Compressive features associated with trenches should 
be common and obvious, considering that plates suppos¬ 
edly have been converging in the trench area for millions 
of years, but they are rare. The landward slope, if any¬ 
where, should show massive evidence for compressive 
strain, but except for the lower landward slope, extension is 
ubiquitous, von Huene (1986, p. 3) writes: “At first glance 
it may seem paradoxical that in a dynamic system domi¬ 
nated by plate convergence, this convergence does not 
control structural style.” Of course, von Huene argues 
against the obvious. Early hypotheses on subduction zones 
predicted abundant and obvious compressional features, 
and the fact that there is little evidence for compression 


should be enough to discredit the hypothesis of plate 
subduction and hence plate tectonics. 

An Alternative Explanation 

New geological and geophysical information as outlined 
above makes subduction unlikely. The significance of this 
is far reaching and means that other data attributed to 
subduction would be caused by other mechanisms. For in¬ 
stance, evidence for subduction from geochemistry, to¬ 
mography, magmatism, and seismology (Wadati-Benioff 
zones) can be interpreted by another process. 

Without subduction, plate tectonics also is not likely, 
unless the earth expands. There are plenty of anomalies 
and complexities with other aspects of plate tectonics that 
makes one question the veracity of the paradigm. Many 
uniformitarian critics still question plate tectonics (Kahle, 
1974; Beloussov et ak, 1990a,b; Chatterjee and Hotton, 
1992). Because of accumulating anomalies and complexi¬ 
ties, even believers in plate tectonics are questioning the 
paradigm. For example, Anita Harris (formerly Anita Ep¬ 
stein) once published much-cited evidence of a match of 
Ordovician conodonts between the northern Appalachian 
Mountains and northwest Europe. This was considered 
strong support for plate tectonics —until she found the 
same conodonts in Nevada (McPhee, 1983, pp. 127-130). 
Although apparently still a believer in plate tectonics, she 
has become skeptical of the paradigm: 

The geology has refuted plate-tectonic interpreta¬ 
tions time and again in the Appalachians. Geology 
often refutes plate tectonics. So the plate-tectonics 
boys tend to ignore data. The horror is the ignoring of 
basic facts, not bothering to be constrained by data 
(McPhee, 1983, p. 209). 

Cliff Ollier, a well-known Australian geomorphologist, 
has gone on record a number of times criticizing plate tec¬ 
tonics. In 1991, he stated; 

The very weakness of plate tectonics [sic] is that 
the power of explanation is too great. Subduction, for 
example, may be called upon to create an island arc, 
a deep sea trench, or a mountain range; it may lead to 
sediments being scraped off a down-going slab, or 
subduction of the sediments under the continent... 

Most of the input into plate tectonic speculation 
appears to come from geophysicists, who have mod¬ 
els which may be elegant mathematically but do not 
take landforms into account at all (Ollier, 1991, pp. 
208,209). 

If subduction and plate tectonics are not true, then cata¬ 
strophic plate tectonics is unlikely as well as unnecessary. 
Catastrophic plate tectonics is postulated during the Flood 
(Wise et ak, 1994) and after the Flood during the time of 
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Peleg (Molen, 1994). Rapid subduction is a necessary 
component of these models. While catastrophic plate tec¬ 
tonics solves some of the problems of plate tectonics, it cre¬ 
ates others, such as a heat problem due to rapid horizontal 
sliding of plates and the addition of a new basaltic ocean 
floor (Wise et ah, 1994). The resurfacing of the ocean floor 
with hot basalt that must cool for hundreds of years after 
the Flood logically leads to the conclusion of copious post- 
Flood catastrophism. This catastrophism is caused by the 
sinking of the ocean basins and the tectonic elevation of 
the continents —all post-Flood! There is copious evidence 
against such post-Flood catastrophism (Holt, 1996; Oard, 
1996,1998,1999; Morris, 1996; Woodmorappe, 1996; 
Froede and Reed, 1999). 

Walter Brown’s hydroplate model (1995) posits plates 
rapidly spreading away from the mid-Atlantic ridge and has 
a number of features that are an improvement over plate 
tectonics and catastrophic plate tectonics. For instance, 
subduction zones in his model are not areas where one 
plate dives below another. They are areas of downbuckling 
that agrees with the thesis of this paper. However, his 
model lacks detail that would aid evaluation of his model. I 
especially question the adequacy of the driving force to 
propel such huge plates a few thousand kilometers over a 
spherical earth, even with pockets of water below a 16 kilo¬ 
meter thick granitic crust. 

I believe evidence used in support of plate tectonics can 
support another model, which I call vertical tectonics. 
With proper understanding, I believe mid-ocean ridges, 
ocean floor magnetic anomalies, and the so-called fit of the 
continents across the Atlantic, etc. can be explained within 
the paradigm oivertical tectonics during the Flood. I inter¬ 
pret the forearc areas of trenches as caused by rapid sedi¬ 
mentation and vertical tectonics during the later stages of 
the Genesis Flood. This was a time when Flood water was 
draining off the continents, first as sheet flow and second 
by more channelized flow, according to the Biblical Flood 
model ofTas Walker (1994). The continents were uplifted 
while the ocean basins subsided. At the margins of conti¬ 
nents, massive slumping and mass movement of newly de¬ 
posited, consolidated to semi-consolidated sediments 
would be expected at many scales. The normal faults on 
the continental shelves and upper slopes are evidence for 
this slumping. Thus, the middle and lower slopes would 
simply be the toe of large slumps or mass movement de¬ 
bris. Forearc ridges and basins would be the topographic 
expression of these processes. 

The evidence against subduction presented here will be 
expanded elsewhere (Reed, in preparation). Other argu¬ 
ments against plate tectonics will also be developed in that 
publication. 
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Mitchell Caverns: Evidence of Climate Change 

Paul W. Lewis* 

Mitchell Caverns is unusual in that it does not appear to 
belong in its present environment. Located in the Provi¬ 
dence mountain range of the Mojave desert (Figure 1), at 
an elevation of approximately 4,300 feet, Mitchell Caverns 
consists of two main caves, Tecopa and El Pakiva. Both are 
solution cavities, which could not have formed in the cur¬ 
rent desert climate (Figure 2). 

Solution cavities form under the chemical action of 
ground water within limestone. (Williams and Herdklotz, 
1977, pp. 192-199; Froede, 1994, pp. 189-193). Norris 
(1999, pp. 12-13) states, “The ground water level stood for 
a time above the highest part of the caves.” Yet presently 
this region is very dry. 

1 suggest this cave formation can be explained within 
the Clobal Flood model. As the Flood water subsided, so¬ 
lution cavities were formed within the limestone. 

Mitchell caverns contains many well developed calcite 
formations (Figure 3). Like the caves themselves, these for¬ 
mations cannot have developed within the current desert 
climate, because they require an ample supply of ground- 
water in order to form (Williams and Herdklotz, 1977, pp. 
192-197). Most are currently dormant, except on occasion 
when the desert above receives an unusual amount of rain¬ 
fall. These formations demonstrate that for a period of time 
after the caves had formed, the area consistently received 
much more rainfall (likely in a Post Flood ice age). Ac¬ 
cording to Norris (1999, pp.12-13), “dripstone, as the cave 
decorations are called, was formed mainly during wetter 
climates than now prevail in the area.” 

Among the many formations of Mitchell Caverns, a 
number of rare speleothems can be found. By far the most 
rare are coral pipes (Figure 4), a group of formations said to 
be found in only two other caves in the United States, and 
seven caves in the whole world. These form in mud flows 
or guano (bat droppings) when water saturated with cal¬ 
cium carbonate splashes in the soft material. In the case of 
a mud-flow inundation, as in Mitchell Caverns, it appears 
that no further inundation could have occurred while the 
coral pipes were forming, or the mud would have been 
washed away, and the nascent calcite with it. The splash¬ 
ing of the mud would also seem to require the mud to re¬ 
main soft and pliable, at least at the initial stages of 
formation. Both aspects seem to indicate a rapid formation 
process. 


*250 W. FairviewAve. #304, Clendale, CA 91202 



Figure 1. The road to Mitehell Caverns. The eave en- 
tranee is loeated halfway up the mountains, at eenter 
frame. These eaves demonstrate that this region had 
mueh more rainfall in the past. 



Figure 2. View from the eave trail. The eave is at upper 
right. The entranee faees out on a ravine eutting down 
the mountain slope. Here, the eanyon’s miero-elimate 
has preserved an area of deeiduous trees. Numerous arti- 
faets found in and around the eave provide evidenee that 
a eommunity of native Amerieans formerly made their 
home here (Pinto, 1989). 

Mitchell Caverns also contain two other relatively rare 
kinds of formations; helectites and shields. The helectites 
bend and curve in apparent defiance of gravity. They are 
believed to form by the capillary action of water which 
progressively builds a hollow calcite channel, but their 
behavior is not completely understood. In the case of a 
shield, it forms when ground-water flows out of a seam in 
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Figure 3. Stalactites and flowstone in the Queen’s room. 
With few exceptions, the formations of Mitchell caverns are 
dormant, no longer growing. Some damage can be seen 
here at the tips of the stalactites. This can be due to either 
natural causes or human intervention. 
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Figure 5. Fallen stalactite or column. Estimated at over 
a ton, it fell during a time when the cave was still wet, as 
some stalactite growth has been noted around where it 
broke off. 


Figure 4. Coral pipes, an extremely rare cave formation, 
at lower right and center. They formed on a mud flow, as 
water saturated with calcium carbonate splashed in the 
soft material. 


the rock, creating a sandwiched pair of horizontal calcite 
plates. 

These many features (Figure 5) make Mitchell Caverns 
worthy of note in the study of cave formation, but perhaps 
more importantly, the caves themselves provide evidence 
for a different climate in the past in the Mojave Desert re¬ 
gion. 
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A Critique of the Literary Framework View of the Days of Creation 

Andrew S. Kulikovsky* 


Abstract 


The Literary Framework view of the days of cre¬ 
ation is becoming increasingly popular among 
evangelicals today. Advocates hold to a non-con- 
cordist view of Genesis and modern science and at¬ 
tempt to demonstrate that Genesis 1 was never 
intended to communicate scientific truth or literal 
history. Although they still affirm that the charac¬ 
ters and events of Genesis 1 are historical, they 


deny that such events actually occurred in the way 
Genesis appears to describe them. This paper fo¬ 
cuses in particular on the Literary Framework 
views of Meredith G. Kline and Flenri Blocher, and 
demonstrates that such views have no exegetical or 
theological basis whatsoever. In addition, a defence 
of the traditional, literal, historical interpretation is 
also presented. 


Introduction 

In the last one hundred years, the question of how Genesis 
1 and the days of creation should be interpreted in the light 
of modern science, has sparked much discussion and de¬ 
bate. The most recent trend among evangelicals is to inter¬ 
pret the days as a literary device. Most commentators have 
identified an apparent parallelism between days 1-3 and 
days 4-6, but Henri Blocher and Meredith Kline have 
taken this a step further by devising a Literary Framework 
interpretation, which denies the chronological sequence 
of the days (Blocher, 1984; Kline, 1996). This paper will 
offer a critique of that view, focusing particularly on 
Kline’s “Two Register Cosmology.” A defence of the chro¬ 
nological interpretation will also be presented'. 

Style and Genre of the Creation Account 

Advocates of the Literary Framework view consider the 
Gap Theory and the Day-Age Theory inadequate, yet they 
are still convinced that the claims of modern biology, geol¬ 
ogy and astronomy are true. Therefore, a non-concordist 
view is taken; Genesis 1 is not meant to be harmonized 
with science. Rather, it is a literary arrangement used to 
communicate a theology of the Sabbath (Blocher, 1984, p. 
50), not a literal historical account^. Although the days 
should be understood as ordinary 24-hour days, they form 
part of a larger figurative whole (Blocher, 1984, p. 50). The 
advantage of such an approach is that it escapes the 
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exegetical and scientific problems of interpreting the days 
as ages, and avoids chronological difficulties in the text 
such as the occurrence of an “evening” and a “morning” 
before the creation of the sun, moon and stars on day four. 
Blocher believes the form of Genesis 1-2 is exactly what 
would be expected if the author wanted to communicate 
such a view (Blocher, 1984, p. 51). However, it is presump¬ 
tuous to assume that a particular author living in a vastly 
different culture and at a time far removed from the pres¬ 
ent, would write according to 20th century expectations^ 
In addition, if this is all Genesis 1 intends to communicate, 
it leaves an abundance of “spare” data. Why is there so 
much excess detail? Blocher is also inconsistent in viewing 
the creation account as merely a vehicle for communicat¬ 
ing a theology of the Sabbath, since he later states that the 
absence of any reference to the days of creation in Deuter¬ 
onomy 5:12-15, suggests the days referred to in the Sab¬ 
bath commandments of Exodus 20:11 and 31:17, should 
not be taken as too close a link to creation (Blocher, 1984, 
p. 48). 

'Questions of source and authorship will not be consid¬ 
ered. It is assumed that other near-eastern creation ac¬ 
counts are perversions of a common source of Genesis 1 
(see Price, pp. 129-130). It is also assumed that Moses 
was at least the redactor, if not the author, of all the con¬ 
tent in Genesis. 

^Blocher does, however, affirm that the events of creation 
(i.e. the creation of seas, land, plants, animals and man) 
were historical. 

^Blocher does not even consider what one would expect to 
read if the creation week was, in fact, a literal chronologi¬ 
cal record. 
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Table I. Proposed parallels between ereation days. 

Let there be lights (L14). Day 4 


Day 1 Let there be light (1:3). 

Day 2 Let there be an expanse to 
separate water from water 
( 1 : 6 ). 

Day 3 Let dry land appear (1:9). 
Let the land produce 
vegetation (LI 1). 


Let the water teem with crea- Day 5 
tures and let birds fly above 
the earth (1:20). 

Let the land produce living Day 6 
creatures (1:24). 

Let us make man (1:26). 

I give you every seed bearing 
plant... and every tree that has 
fruit with seed in it... for food 
(1:29). 


Blocher considers Genesis 1 a “mixed” genre—a mix of 
history and allegory—and he cites Matthew 21:33-41 for 
support, claiming that this parable summarizes centuries of 
history (Blocher, 1984, p. 37). But this Matthean passage is 
clearly identified as a parable (21:45-46) so communication 
of history was not its purpose. Therefore, this parable adds 
no support at all for his view. In addition, Blocher admits 
elsewhere: “The style of the prologue is amazing for its de¬ 
liberate simplicity, its ascetic style. It shows not the slightest 
trace of rhetoric.” (Blocher, 1984, p. 31). He also notes that 
Genesis 1 contains no rhythms of Hebrew poetry or synony¬ 
mous parallelism (Blocher, 1984, p. 32). It should also be 
understood that while Genesis 1 clearly contains some non¬ 
narrative and figurative elements, this does not at all imply 
the whole passage is non-narrative. 

Similarly, Bruce Waltke also suggests the days are an¬ 
thropomorphic (Waltke, 1988). But again, although the 
account does contain anthropomorphic language (e.g., 
God “breathed” in Genesis 2:7), this does not mean or im¬ 
ply that the entire account is anthropomorphic. In any 
case, as E. J. Young pointed out, anthropomorphisms gen¬ 
erally take the form of a body part or body movement in or¬ 
der to describe God’s actions. They never take the form of 
a temporal concept such as a day (Young, 1964, p. 58). 

Ronald Youngblood (1991) suggests the occasional lit¬ 
erary device appears to indicate the account is literary in¬ 
stead of chronological. But this conclusion does not 
follow: the presence of clearly defined literary devices in 
no way implies that the days are literary devices or that they 
are non-chronological*^. 

Note also that the creation account contains all the 
usual characteristics one would expect to find in historical 
narrative. Gesenius’ (1910, pp. 132-133) Hebrew gram¬ 
mar states: “One of the most striking peculiarities in the 
Hebrew consecution of tenses is the phenomenon that, in 
representing a series of past events, only the first verb 
stands in the perfect, and the narration is continued in the 
imperfect.” (Original emphasis). Indeed, this is exactly 


what we find in Genesis 1: The first 
verb, {bam), is a perfect, which is 
then followed by a series of imperfects, 
such as [wayyomer), and TT’! 

(wayehi). 

The Literary Framework View 

Most commentators on Genesis have 
pointed out that in the creation ac¬ 
count there appear to be parallels be¬ 
tween the first three days and the 
second three days. For example, 
Youngblood (1991, p. 25) proposes the 
outline presented in Table I (Blocher [1984, pp. 51-52] 
presents a similar view). 

Kline, on the other hand, goes even further. His “Two 
Register Gosmology” (see Table II) envisions a heavenly 
level (upper register) and an earthly level (lower register), 
where the lower register relates to the upper register as rep¬ 
lica to archetype ^ It is not entirely clear what these two 
registers or levels are, but it appears they refer to the visible 
and invisible realms respectively (Kline, 1996, p. 5). 

Kline claims that the use of “the heavens and the earth” 
is the first indication of the two register cosmology: heaven 
is the invisible realm and earth is the visible realm. Yet he 
earlier claims that the term is not just a merism (Kline, 
1996, p. 4) [A merism (or merismus) is a pair of antonyms, 
which together, signify a totality], but two concrete compo¬ 
nents that form the physical world. But if “the heavens” are 
upper register how can they also be concrete? 


Table II: Correspondenees between Upper Register and 
Lower Register (reprodneed from Kline, 1996). 



V. 1 

V. 2 

Days 1-6 

Day 7 

upper 

register 

heaven 

Spirit 

fiats 

God’s 

Sabbath 

lower 

register 

earth 

deep 

fulfilments 

Sabbath 

ordinance 


'^Young (1964, p. 65) states that even if Genesis 1 is sche¬ 
matic, it does not necessarily follow that it is figurative or 
not a record of what actually happened. It does not prove 
that the days are non-chronological. 

^See Table I in Kline (1996). He also sees the same kind of 
two register cosmology in Job and Revelation. However, 
these books are completely different in both form and 
function to the Genesis prologue. Revelation is apocalyp¬ 
tic and Job is wisdom literature. They are completely dif¬ 
ferent genres and not at all comparable. 
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These two registers are said to be re-emphasised by the 
Spirit hovering over the deep, the fiats and fulfilments of 
the six days, and God’s rest on the seventh day. Table III 
shows how Kline also divides the days into two triads. 

The creative acts of the first three days supposedly mir¬ 
ror characteristics of the invisible heaven. For example, 
the day light created on day one was a replica of the “Glory- 
light.” (Kline never actually defines what he means by 
“Glory-light.”). The expanse of day two was so much like 
its archetype, they both share the name “heaven.” Kline 
claims the trees and fruit of day three are used in Scripture 
as a figure for the cosmos. Their high spreading branches 
are a realm for the birds of heaven, and are comparable to 
the expanse in which the birds fly (Gen 1:20) —a towering 
image pointing to the overarching Spirit-heaven above. 
Daniel 4:10-12 is cited as support, but this is actually part 
of a prophetic vision concerning King Nebuchadnezzar, 
which does not speak at all about the cosmos. 

The first members of each triad are meant to relate to 
the heaven (upper level): light on day one, and light 
sources on day four. However, Kline is again inconsistent. 
The upper level is supposed to represent the invisible 
realm, but both light and light sources are physical and 
very visible! The third members are meant to relate to the 
earth (lower level): land and vegetation on day three, and 
the land animals and man on day six. The second mem¬ 
bers are meant to serve as links between the first and third 
members. These middle units combine both upper and 
lower levels: the sky and sea on day two, and birds of the air 
and fish of the sea on day five. Here again, Kline is incon¬ 
sistent, since both sky and birds are physical and visible (Al¬ 
though the boundaries of the sky are indeterminate, it is 
certainly visible in a phenomenological sense). 

An even closer analysis of the text shows the so-called 
parallels and literary devices are far from what is claimed, if 
they exist at all. 

1. Day One and Day Four. 

Kline holds that in terms of chronology, day four is con¬ 
temporaneous with day one, and describes the astral appa¬ 
ratus that accounts for the day and night. He claims the 
luminaries (kings) of day four rule over the light and dark 
(kingdoms) of day one, thus regulating the cycle of light 
and darkness. He thus concludes the narrative sequence is 
not chronological (Kline, 1996, pp. 7-8). 

However, Kline is very selective in his treatment of the 
text. On day one, God Himself separates light from dark¬ 
ness, and calls the light “day” and the darkness “night.” On 
day four, which is supposedly contemporaneous with day 
one, God creates light sources (i.e. in the expanse, which, 
according to his reckoning, did not exist yet!) to separate 
“day” from “night” (as opposed to “light” and “darkness”) 


Table III: Triads of creation days (reproduced from 
Kline, 1996). 


First Triad 

Level 

Second Triad 

day one 

upper 

day four 


upper 


day two 

{ } 

day five 


lower 


day three 

lower 

day six 


and to give “light” to the earth. This implies that “light” 
pre-existed. The light sources were to govern the “day” and 
“night,” which implies that “day” and “night” also pre-ex¬ 
isted. Therefore, day one must have preceded day four. 

According to J. P. Lewis, the Rabbinic interpreters held 
that God created a primeval light not dependent on the 
sun, which came into existence at God’s command but 
was later withdrawn and stored for the righteous in the 
messianic future (Lewis, 1989, p. 449) (Hamilton [1990, p. 
121] holds a similar view). This is certainly a possibility 
that should be considered. Gleason Archer, however, 
claims there is no reference anywhere else in Scripture to 
light that is not connected with the sun, moon and stars or 
as a result of combustion (Archer, 1984, pp. 322-323) [Ar¬ 
cher also states “there is no scientific evidence for photo¬ 
synthesis resulting from cosmic light” but this is a moot 
point, since it is a question of the light source not the kind 
of light. The temporary light source would have radiated 
the same kind of light as the sun does today], but Revela¬ 
tion 21:23 and 22:5 clearly indicate there will be no sun or 
moon illuminating the New Jerusalem (See also Psalms 
104:2, Habbakkuk 3:4 and 1 John 1:5). 

However, Kline (1996, p. 9) objects to this line of rea¬ 
soning: 

Why would God create such a vast cosmic order 
only to discard it three days (or ages) later? Why cre¬ 
ate a replacement cosmos to perform the very same 
functions already being performed perfectly well by 
the original system? 

But this dismissal is arbitrary. Nothing at all, not even 
the basic force framework of the universe, existed prior to 
creation, so the phenomenon of light would need to be 
created prior to light-producing bodies. Indeed, creating 
light sources before creating light would be like making a 
musical instrument in a universe which has no notion of 
sound! 

Note also that when light was created on day one, God 
Himself divided it from the darkness. But on day four God 
created the sun and moon for this purpose, which again 
suggests that a temporary (possibly supernatural) light 
source was in use for the first three days. Indeed, this seems 
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to be the most satisfactory explanation and best represents 
what the text actually says. Young (1964, p. 95) affirms: 

That the heavenly bodies are made on the fourth 
day and that the earth had received light from a 
source other than the sun is not a naive conception, 
but is a plain and sober statement of the truth. 

Indeed, believing the earth was created before the sun is 
no more unreasonable than believing Christ rose from the 
dead, since naturalism regards both as impossible. 

2. Day Two and Day Five. 

Following the principle of “kings” ruling over “kingdoms,” 
the birds and fish of day five are said to rule over the sky and 
sea of day two, respectively (Kline, 1996, p. 6). But Kline 
erroneously identifies the “expanse” and “waters below the 
expanse” of day three, with the habitats of birds and sea 
creatures, respectively. This critical error causes his whole 
framework to collapse. On day two, God creates the ex¬ 
panse and calls it “sky” (□’'00). The expanse cannot be 
equated with the atmosphere, since verse 14 states that the 
sun, moon and stars are set in the expanse (I^‘'p“l3). The 
preposition 3 (be) has a similar semantic range to the Eng¬ 
lish preposition “in,” which implies the expanse is where 
the sun, moon and stars are located —in other words, inter¬ 
stellar space (Humphreys, 1994, pp. 58-59). D. R. 
Humphreys has pointed out that “above the earth across 
the expanse of the sky” (Gen 1:20, NIV) is an inaccurate 
translation of (Humphreys, 1994, 

p. 60). “Across” is not a possible rendering of the preposi¬ 
tion (“ on”, “over”) and ‘']S (“face”) appears to remain 
untranslated. In verse 2, the same phrase is translated “over 
the surface,” so verse 20 would be better translated “over 
the surface of the expanse of the heavens.” This appears to 
be phenomenological language. An observer on earth 
looking up at the sky, watching birds fly past, can easily de¬ 
termine the approximate distance to the bird since it is an 
objective and well defined entity. Yet, the same observer 
could not determine the distance to the beginning of inter¬ 
stellar space (the expanse) because its beginning is not so 
well defined. The observer would, however, perceive that 
its beginning is much further away than the bird. Thus, to 
the observer looking up at the sky, the bird flies over the sur¬ 
face of the expanse (i.e. in Earth’s atmosphere), not in the 
expanse. 

In addition, the “waters” (D''Q) of day two are the same 
as those of day one. However, on day five the sea creatures 
were to fill the “water in the seas” (□''Q’3 □‘’Qil), which 
were created on day three (Gen 1:10). But according to 
Kline’s schema, day three is contemporaneous with day 
six, not day five! Eurthermore, the sea creatures were com¬ 
manded to “be fruitful” (1“12), “increase in number” 
(inm)and “fill” (1t^‘2Ql)the seas, and the birds were com¬ 
manded to “increase on the land’ ’ 2“T). Yet there 


is no philological or contextual evidence to indicate that 
God intended them to rule or govern anything, despite 
Kline’s claim to the contrary. 

It should also be noted that the focus of day two is the 
creation of the expanse between the waters, not the waters 
themselves, which were already in existence at the begin¬ 
ning of day two. It should also be asked why the waters be¬ 
low the expanse are singled out? Kline makes no mention 
of the waters above the expanse, presumably because they 
do not fit into his pattern. Indeed, the lack of correspon¬ 
dence between day two and day five completely under¬ 
mines the entire schema. 

3. Day Three and Day Six. 

Gontinuing the “kings” and “kingdoms” theme, Kline 
notes that humanity has been commissioned by God to 
rule over the creation (Kline, 1994, p. 6). But Kline is 
again highly selective in his presentation of the relation¬ 
ship between the two days. Humanity was not commis¬ 
sioned to rule over the land, the seas and the vegetation 
created on day three, but over the land animals created 
that same day, and over the fish and birds created the previ¬ 
ous day! Humanity was told to “fill the earth and subdue it” 
but never to “rule” it. Specific vegetation was given for 
food to humanity and animals with “the breath of life,” yet 
this also contains no notion of “ruling.” Kline also fails to 
integrate the many details of both days: Why does God spe¬ 
cifically call dry ground “land” and gathered waters “seas”? 
What is the significance of the commission to increase, fill 
the earth and subdue it? Why is there no parallel on day 
three? Why the repetition concerning Man created in the 
image of God and our task of ruling over the animal world? 

4. Does parallelism disprove chronology? 

Even if the so-called parallelism is accepted. Young points 
out that there is still an implicit chronology in the account: 
day one/day four ^ day two/day five ^ day three/day six 
(Young, 1964, p. 69). The sun and moon are placed in the 
expanse on day four, which (according to the framework) 
occurs at the same time as day one. Young notes that this 
implies the expanse existed before day one/day four, yet 
this clearly contradicts verses 6-8 which state that the ex¬ 
panse was created on day two! 

In regard to the “.. .evening and morning —day N” pat¬ 
tern, Kline (1996, p. 7) writes: 

.. .when we find that God’s upper level activity of is¬ 
suing creative fiats from his heavenly throne is pic¬ 
tured as transpiring in a week of earthly days, we 
readily recognize that, in keeping with the pervasive 
contextual pattern, this is a literary figure, an earthly, 
lower register time metaphor for an upper register, 
heavenly reality. 
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But this is inconsistent with the rest of his interpreta¬ 
tion, where lower register elements such as the “earth” 
(Gen 1:1), the “deep” (Gen 1:2), and the fulfilments of the 
six days, are all concrete, not figurative. If Kline views the 
creation days as figurative, why does he not view the cre¬ 
ation of land (day three) and the creation of animals and 
man (day six) as figurative, since these are all part of the 
lower register? Kline’s belief that the pattern of days is sim¬ 
ply a detail in the creation-week picture (Kline, 1996, p. 
10) is far too simplistic and all too convenient. 

5. Day Seven 

Kline (1996, p. 10) believes that the seventh day exclu¬ 
sively relates to God and the upper register: 

It is precisely the (temporary) exclusion of man 
from this heavenly Sabbath of God that gives rise to 
the two-register cosmology. At the Gonsummation, 
God’s people will enter his royal rest, the seventh day 
of creation (Heb. 4:4, 9, 10), but until then, the sev¬ 
enth creation day does not belong to the lower regis¬ 
ter world of human solar day experience. It is heaven 
time, not earth time. 

The unending nature of day seven differentiates it from 
solar days, which Kline (1996, p. 10) claims is confirmed 
by the treatment of God’s rest in Hebrews 4. He argues: 

If the seventh day were not an unending Sabbath- 
rest for God but a literal day, would the next day be 
another work day, introducing another week of work 
and rest for him, to be followed by an indefinite repe¬ 
tition of this pattern? Are we to replace the Sabbath- 
Gonsummation doctrine of biblical eschatology with 
a mythological concept of cyclic time? In the Gene¬ 
sis prologue the unending nature of God’s Sabbath is 
signalized by the absence of the evening-morning 
formula from the account of the seventh day. 

But arguing for a long Sabbath based on the missing 
“and there was evening and there was morning—the Xth 
day” is an argument from silence, which is a logical fallacy. 
Its absence does not necessarily imply that it did not hap¬ 
pen. 

Kline’s appeal to Hebrews 4:3-4 is also misguided, 
since the “rest” mentioned in this passage is first men¬ 
tioned in Hebrews 3:11, in a quotation from Psalm 95, 
which describes the unbelief of the Israelites after they fled 
Egypt (cf Heb 3:18). Because of their unbelief, God pun¬ 
ished the people by not allowing them to enter His “rest,” 
which was the Land of Ganaan, the Promised Land. In He¬ 
brews 4:1, the author states that the promise of entering 
God’s rest still stands. However, in verses 2-3a he makes it 
clear that he is now talking about entering the kingdom of 
God, rather than possessing the land. Because of this, the 
“Promised Land” is set up as a type of the kingdom, and 
both may be referred to as “God’s rest.” In Hebrews 4:4, the 


author quotes Genesis 2:2 in order to point out that the in¬ 
vitation to enter God’s “rest” has not just been open since 
the time of the exodus, but has been open ever since the 
creation of the world, because that is when God ceased His 
creative work and began resting. Thus Paul Ellingworth 
suggests the rest is a long period of time beginning with the 
seventh day of creation, not that the Sabbath is the seventh 
day (Ellingworth, 1993, p. 249). 

People who believe will enter God’s rest and cease to do 
their own work just as God ceased to do His (Heb 4:9-10). 
This does not mean that God has been idle, since Jesus 
Himself stated that His Lather is working (John 5:17). 
Rather, the completion of creation marks the end of a mag¬ 
nificent whole. Morris and Burdick (1996, p. 41) write: 

There was nothing to add to what God had done, 
and he entered a rest from creating, a rest marked by 
the knowledge that everything that he had made was 
very good (Gen 1:31). So we should think of the rest 
as something like the satisfaction that comes from ac¬ 
complishment, from the completion of a task, from 
the exercise of creativity. 

There is also a sense in which entering the kingdom of 
God implies a ceasing from one’s own work and resting se¬ 
curely on what Ghrist has done (Morris and Burdick, 
1996, p. 43). Indeed, Jesus Himself spoke about rest for the 
souls of men (Matt 11:28-30). Therefore, contra Kline, the 
“rest” of Hebrews 4 refers to entering the kingdom of God, 
not to the seventh day of creation [Lor a fuller discussion of 
how Hebrews 4 relates to the Sabbath rest, see Kulikovsky 
(1999)]. 

Blocher also argues for a non-literal Sabbath. Based on 
Jesus’ statement in John 5:19 concerning the Son doing 
“what He sees the Lather doing”, Blocher argues that Je¬ 
sus’ reasoning is only sound if the Lather acts during the 
Sabbath —only then, would the Son also have the right to 
act on the Sabbath (Blocher, 1984, p. 57). Therefore, he 
concludes the Sabbath must be more than a literal day. 
But Blocher’s argument fails because the sense of 7130 on 
day seven is the ceasing of creative work, not the ceasing of 
all work, so there is no reason why day seven should be un¬ 
derstood as anything other than a literal day. 

Genesis as Chronologieal History 

1. The structure of Genesis 

Traditionally, the book of Genesis has been divided into 
two sections: Primeval History (Gen 1-11) and Patriarchal 
History (Gen 12-50) [See for example La Sor et al. (1996) 
and Edersheim (1995)]. However, D. J. A. Glines (1994, p. 
305) has noted: 

... it is most significant that there is no clear-cut break 
at the end of the Babel story. Glearly, Abrahamic ma- 
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terial begins a new section of the Pentateuch, but the 
precise beginning of the Abrahamic material —and 
therewith the conclusion of the pre-Abrahamic ma¬ 
terial—cannot be determined. In the final form of 
Genesis, there is at no point a break between prime¬ 
val and patriarchal history. 

Since the Patriarchal History is generally regarded as an 
accurate literal historical record, there is no reason why the 
Primeval History should not also be viewed in the same 
way. 

The only clear divisions in the book are the various “ac¬ 
counts” beginning with nil bl Pi (“this is the account 

of’). There are 11 accounts in total [Gen 2:4, 5:1,6:9,10:1, 
11:10,11:27,25:12,25:19, 36:1, 37:2.], butthe creation ac¬ 
count (Gen 1) does not have the said starting formula. 
Each account builds on the previous one, and several of 
them cause the story to focus on a particular individual and 
his family [Shem (11:10), Isaac (25:19), Jacob (37:2)]. This 
pattern is shown in Figure 1: 

Because Genesis 1 does not begin with the usual start¬ 
ing formula, Gordon Wenham (1987, p. 40) considers it 
separate from the main historical outline of Genesis and 
that it, therefore, should be interpreted differently. But 
Wenham has apparently failed to notice that each account 
carries on the story of a subject mentioned in the preceding 
account. Therefore, since Genesis 1 is the first account, we 
would not expect to find the same starting formula. 

Note also, that the narrative style of Genesis 1 suggests a 
positive record of things as they actually happened, not a 
record of mythical suppositions or vague suggestions (Leo¬ 
pold, 1949, p. 25). Derek Kidner (1967, p. 22) also notes 
the inescapable impression that the characters of Genesis 
“are people of flesh and blood” and “the events actual and 
the book itself a unity.” In addition, many other scriptures 
make allusions to the historicity of the Genesis account®. 

Waltke (1988, p. 45), citing Gharles Hummel, posits 
that the Genesis account is prescriptive rather than de¬ 
scriptive — it answers the “who,” “why” and “what ought to 
be,” not the “what,” “how” and “what is.” But Walter Kai¬ 
ser (1979, p. 147) rightly objects to this idea: “It is often 
wrongly stated that Genesis 1 tells us who created the uni¬ 
verse but not how it was done — an obvious slighting of the 
phrase repeated ten times, ‘and God said...’” There is no 
doubt that Genesis makes a theological contribution —its 
mere presence in the Bible confirms this. But to say that 
Genesis is primarily theological rather than historical is to 
set up a false dichotomy: history and theology are not mu¬ 
tually exclusive. Given the structure and unity of Genesis, 
and the clearly historical nature of the later chapters, there 
would have to be substantial evidence in the text in order 
to conclude that the early chapters are not equally histori¬ 
cal, yet no such evidence can be found. H. G. Leupold 


(1949, p. 35) contends that the creation account is com¬ 
plete and satisfactory from every point of view, although it 
does not answer every curiosity. Indeed, if all Genesis 1-2 
communicates is that God is creator of all, then the first 
verse would be enough (Davis, 1975, p. 75). In any case, 
one would expect history to precede theology, since God 
typically works in history through real people and real 
events. 

2. The sequence of the days 

Based on the absence of the article before each “day” and 
before the numericals “one” through “fifth,” David Sterchi 
(1996, p. 533) argues that the syntax does not necessarily 
imply or require a chronological sequence, although it is 
not excluded"^. He also argues that this allows for the possi¬ 
bility of a random or literary order. However, he fails to 
consider the presence of the wdw-consecutive imperfect 
(“And God said...”) introducing each new day 
which, in this context, clearly indicates chronological se¬ 
quence (waw-consecutives also terminate each day: 

TT'! [“.. .and then there was evening and then 

there was morning”]). He also fails to take into account the 
implicit progression in the creative acts themselves. The 
initial “deep” is divided by an expanse, and then the waters 
below are gathered together to form seas so that dry land 
can appear. Vegetation and animals are then created, and 
finally, Man. It would make no sense for God to create in 
any other order. As R. S. Hess (1990, p. 152) states: 

Each day accomplishes something new, bringing 
about a greater completion of the work of creation. 
Each day begets the next. ...Indeed, it points to a per¬ 
spective in which each day of creation, as each gen¬ 
eration of humanity, progresses in the unfolding of a 
divine plan. 

Leupold suggests Genesis 1 should be viewed as a re¬ 
cord of successive creative acts that remove four deficien¬ 
cies or instances of incompleteness. The account clearly 
progresses from providing basic essentials for existence to a 
climax, which is the creation of humanity (Leupold, 1949, 
p. 38). It is a narrative with sequence (Kidner, 1967, p. 55), 
a progressive revelation which becomes fuller and clearer 
(Kidner, 1967, p. 25). 

It must also be asked why the author of the creation ac¬ 
count would choose a clearly chronological framework (a 
week) to communicate something that is supposedly non- 
chronological? Indeed, it is difficult to imagine language 
which would more clearly communicate that the universe 
was created in six literal, chronological days. 

®Gf Exod 20:9-11, 31:17, Ps 8, 104, Matt 19:4-6, Luke 
3:38, 2 Pet 3:5 and Heb 4:4. 
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Conclusion 

The Literary Framework view appears to be based more on 
presupposition than on the Biblical text. The parallels and 
relationships are either artificial, stretched or non-existent, 
and the syntactical relationship between the days are not 
taken into account. The whole approach appears to be ar¬ 
bitrary and inconsistent, and it completely disregards the 
historical narrative nature of the account. 

In addition. Young (1964, p. 44) notes that the Frame¬ 
work interpretation of Genesis 1 originated with Arie 
Noordtzij as late as 1924, so the question must be asked 
how this rather eccentric interpretation managed to escape 
thousands of commentators (including the Talmudic writ¬ 
ers) over the centuries? 

Despite Kline’s and Blocher’s claims to the contrary, 
the literary structure of Genesis and the placement of the 
creation account at the head of the book points to an his¬ 
torical, chronological revelation, which narrows in scope 
as it progresses. The language, syntax, narrative style and 
progression of thought, all indicate chronological history. 



Figure 1: The progression of the Genesis “accounts” 
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Book Reviews 

Noah’s Ark and the Ziusudra Epic by Robert Best 
Enlil Press, Fort Meyers, FL. 1999, 304 pages, $38 


This book is yet another attempt to explain away the Gen¬ 
esis Flood as a local Mesopotamian event. The author, a 
physical scientist, gathered ideas from many ancient Near 
Eastern flood legends. Unconstrained by truth. Best’s con¬ 
clusions are amusing: 

• Noah was the mayor (king) of his town (p.31). 

• The ark was actually a small commercial barge filled 
with cattle and beer (p. 79). 

• The flood occurred on the Euphrates River around 2900 
B.G. when the water level rose slightly due to a six-day 
storm (p. 29). 

• Noah lived to the age of 83, Methuselah to 85, ten times 
shorter than the biblical values. 


The offbeat ideas continue, but you get the idea. Gredit 
must be given to Best for analyzing many ancient texts, 
some in Akkadian such as the Gilgamesh Epic. The author 
also suggests a novel construction technique for the ark, 
somehow tying together 63 separate box-like hulls. This 
book is the expected result from an author who places the 
biblical flood account in the same category as Santa Glaus 
(p. 15). The amazing thing is the list of book recommenda¬ 
tions from professors at Galvin Gollege and Duke Univer¬ 
sity, quoted on the back cover. There is obviously a current 
“dumbing down” of biblical scholarship in higher educa¬ 
tion. 

Don B. DeYoung 


The Handy Dinosaur Answer Book by Tbomas E. Svarney and Patricia Barnes-Svarney 
Visible Ink Press, Farmington Hills, MI. 2000, 493 pages, $20 


This book is the twelfth in the growing series of Handy 
Answers books. A question-answer format describes the 
biggest, oldest, fastest, and first discovered dinosaurs. 
The husband-wife authors cover a wide range of topics, 
ranging from cladistics to the plasma theory for universe 
origin. There are some obvious errors when they get out 
of their field, such as the statement that earthquake P- 
waves do not pass through solids (p. 15). Figures 
throughout the book are poorly prepared with duplica¬ 
tion (pp. 30, 210), no size scale, and unreadable words 
(p. 97). Most seem to be pictures taken at museums, 
through glass partitions. 

While not sympathetic to creation, the authors are less 
hostile than many writers. Greation (p. 70) and theistic 
evolution (p. 75) are defined without distortion. Life in 
space is described as “pure speculation” (p. 23). However, 
there is no mention of the Genesis Flood, vital to the cre¬ 
ation view. The possibility of human interaction with dino¬ 
saurs is glibly put aside as “no such thing” (p. 284). 


The authors mention the living fossil coelacanth, but 
leave out the recent discovery of additional representatives 
in Asian waters. The name dinosaur is defined as terrible 
lizard, first coined by Richard Owen in 1842. However, it 
is not explained that Owen’s early use of terrible meant re¬ 
spected, great, or awesome, as in the “terrible swift sword” 
in the Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

Gontemporary dinosaur ideas are given a majority of 
space. These include the possible demise of the dinosaurs 
from the Yucatan Ghicxulub impact (16 pages), and dino¬ 
saur-bird evolution (8 pages). The alternate extinction the¬ 
ory of dinosaurs by volcanic activity rates only 4 short 
sentences (p. 295). 

There is a comprehensive index, including museums 
and internet sites for additional dinosaur information. The 
book is useful, although boring at times with long lists of ob¬ 
scure dinosaur names. We can be thankful for books which 
give the exciting creationist alternative for dinosaur history. 

Don B. DeYoung 
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Notes from the Panorama of Seienee 

Slumping at Grand Mesa, Colorado: Slow or Rapid? 

Michael Shaver* 



Figure 1. West Central Colorado showing Crand Mesa (tabletop and beneh) 
and related features, after Cole and Sexton (1981, p. 121) 


An interesting chronologic disagree¬ 
ment between uniformitarians and ca- 
tastrophists relates to the continuing 
destruction of the basalt cap on Grand 
Mesa (Figure 1) in Western Colorado. 

Grand Mesa is a high elevation mesa 
capped by basalt with perimeter cliffs 
ranging from 100 to 500 feet. It forms 
the dominant landmark in the region 
due to its elevation (maximum of 
11,237 feet) above the adjacent valleys 
on three sides (Figures 2 and 3) and is a 
popular recreational site because of its 
numerous lakes and rich forest. 

1 proposed that only retreating 
Floodwater would be capable of form¬ 
ing a valley system of this size in a 
young earth chronology. In prior arti¬ 
cles (Shaver, 1998. Shaver, 1999.) 1 
proposed a linkage of Grand Mesa, Bat¬ 
tlement Mesa (north), the Flattops 
(high, basalt-capped mesas on the 
White River Uplift), and the Roan Pla¬ 
teau (from just west of DeBeque and 
Rifle, reaching into Utah) as remnants 
of the end-of-Flood land surface into 
which retreating Floodwaters etched 
canyon systems. 

The top of Grand Mesa is roughly 50 
square miles, but an adjacent bench exists on three sides. 
This bench area is also call Grand Mesa connotatively and 
increases the Mesa area by four to five times, yielding an 
area of 284 square miles above 10,000 feet elevation. 

The bench area is the product of massive slumps with 
some blocks (“Toreva blocks”, Yeend, 1969, p. 31) being as 
much as 500 feet high and two miles long, rotating as 
much as 50 degrees back toward the remaining table-top 
(Figures 4, 5, and 6). The amount of block rotation in¬ 
creases with the distance from the Mesa rim. This slump¬ 
ing process is consuming Grand Mesa, with each slump 
exposing a previously protected cliff to the same process. 
The movement of several Toreva blocks on Grand Mesa 
was measured and the rate is 0.05-0.5 foot per year (Figure 
7). Vertical displacements were 5-10 times greater than 
horizontal displacements. Extrapolation of this rate consti¬ 


*1112 Highland St., Montrose, GO 81401 


tutes an argument for the old-earth view of the region given 
uniformitarian assumptions. 

However, there are several variables involved in the rate 
of rotational slumping in the present era which would be 
different in the past using a Flood model. One such factor 
is the amount of moisture in the rocks (which would cer¬ 
tainly be greater immediately after a global Flood and the 
ensuing an ice age, as proposed by Shaver, 1999). Another 
factor is the degree of lithification of the sub-basalt rock 
(presumed softer soon after the Flood). Another factor may 
be the degree to which the post-Flood regional uplift was 
tranquil. Violent quake activity during the uplift of the re¬ 
gion might facilitate mass wasting by liquefication of the 

^Editor’s note: This concept has also been discussed by 
other creationists, see Oard, M. J. 1998. Were the Golo- 
rado valleys cut during post-Elood or Elood times? CRSQ 
35:104-107, and Williams, E. L. 1999. Unaweep Gan- 
yon—another visit. CRSQ 36:155-156. 
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Figure 2. A view of the western edge of Grand Mesa (ele¬ 
vation 10,000 feet) looking northwest over the distant 
Book Cliffs and Grand Valley at lower elevation, 
roughly 5000 feet. Note the tabletop is remarkably flat 
given the topographie relief of the eroded distant baek- 
ground. The dark area left of the distant elififs is irrigated 
farmland. Interstate Highway 70 is at the base of the dis¬ 
tant (and lower) Book Cliffs. 

softer strata, as it did in Alaska during the 1960 quake 
(Brown, 1995, p. 130). Slumping would not have begun 
until the adjacent rock was removed during the early stages 
of Flood retreat, leaving isolated mesas. Lastly, the thick¬ 
ness of the basalt itself could be a factor. It thickens to the 
east (as does the weak claystone beneath), where slumping 
seems to be most pronounced and has consumed the table- 
top completely, leaving only Leon Peak, the probable 
source of the basalt. 

There is evidence from glacial moraines to indicate that 
the Mesa’s basic features were in place at the time of the ice 
age. Such a moraine is draped over the perimeter cliff at 
Kannah Creek (Figure 1) on the west 
side of the Mesa (Yeend, 1969, p. 21). 

This demands that the erosion of the 
Kannah Creek drainage into the Mesa, 
and the retreat of the cliff, was complete 
by the end of the ice age, further confin¬ 
ing the time available for valley erosion 
and reduction of the basalt’s western 
edge. The glacial period might have 
been brief, since on the north side of the 
Mesa “most of the till plains in the lower 
parts of the valleys grade into the 
outwash plains without a topographic 
break”, i.e., without a clear terminal mo¬ 
raine. The “till and crevasse fills are gen¬ 
erally distinguishable from older, more 
widespread till on the basis of topo¬ 
graphic sharpness. Lithologically, it is 
impossible to differentiate the two 



Figure 3. Grand Mesa viewed from the west, looking 
east. The top appears uneven only beeause the edge is ir¬ 
regular. Note the lower elevation is a steppe with irri¬ 
gated agrieulture, whereas the top of the Mesa is forested 
exeept for its wind-swept western edge. 

tills...” (Yeend, 1969, p 25). A long glacial period with dy¬ 
namic equilibrium along the length of the glacier would be 
expected to produce a more defined terminal moraine. 
Since ice reached down the north slope of Grand Mesa to 
an elevation of 5400 feet near the town of Collbran (Yeend, 
1969, p. 22), glaciation was intense. Clearly, the valleys into 
which the glaciers spread (Plateau Creek to the north, 
Kannah Creek on the west) existed prior to the post-Flood 
ice age. My proposal that the entire major valley system de¬ 
veloped during Flood retreat accommodates this chronol¬ 
ogy (Shaver, 1998). I would envision that the slump-bench 
area on Grand Mesa is contemporaneous with the develop¬ 
ment of the lower elevation Colorado National Monument 
canyon system roughly 20 miles to the west (Shaver, 1999) 
during a period of post-Flood catastrophism. 



Figure 4. Diagram (Yeend, 1969, p. 32) of Toreva bloek slumping on Grand 
Mesa. 
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Figure 5. A view northwest from the northern edge of 
Grand Mesa. Ridges in the foreground are erests of tilted 
Toreva bloeks. In the distanee is the tabletop of the 
Mesa on the left side. Conifer trees are dark in eolor, 
with lighter eolor in the foreground being aspen in au¬ 
tumn. The distant strata and horizon are Cenozoie 
strata into whieh the eanyon system is eut, suggesting the 
end of the Flood in the late Cenozoie in this area. 



Figure 7. U. S. Forest Serviee plaque at an interpretive 
site near Island Lake, reading: SLUMPING at WORK 
For the past 10 million years a lava eap has eovered 
Grand Mesa. The major type of natural erosion of this 
roek has been slumping. Water runs into eraeks in the 
lava roek. Alternating freezing and thawing of the water 
edge the bloeks off the mesa. Measurements show the 
present day bloeks move from 1/2” to 4 ” per year. 

I conclude that the Flood and its after effects therefore 
control the chronology of geologic development of West¬ 
ern Colorado. Both the major valley systems and Grand 
Mesa basalt-cap retreat involve mass wasting processes 
which are extrapolated by old-age theoreticians to explain 



Figure 6. A view east aeross Island Lake (middle of pho¬ 
tograph) toward eliffs of Crag Crest from the seenie over¬ 
look with interpretive plaque in Figure 7. The tabletop 
is the higher elevation, the beneh area ineludes the lake. 
Crag Crest is a ridge remnant of the tabletop, with 
slumps on both north and south having removed all but 
the ridge. 

the current physiography in terms of vast age requirments. 
The active mass wasting phenomena on Grand Mesa cited 
by uniformitarians as evidence for their chronology re¬ 
quires the present (slow) speed of the processes, as illus¬ 
trated in this paper. The Flood model contradicts this 
assumption. More study by creationists would further de¬ 
velop the Creation-Flood model for this region. 
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The Goblet Cell 

Mark H. Armitage® 

In a previous Panorama Note (Armitage 2000), micro¬ 
graphs of a typical vertebrate intestinal lining were pre¬ 
sented, showing the complexity of the extremely delicate, 
microscopic “brush-border” or microvillar projections of 
the small intestine (for a list of definitions, please see that 
report). 



Figure 1. Cross-section of rat small intestine, two mucus 
secreting goblet cells are seen embedded between ab¬ 
sorptive cells that bear many microvilli along the other 
edge. Legend for all figures: G: goblet cell, Mv: 
microvilli, N: nucleus. Mi: mitochondria. Go: golgi 
complex. Mu: mucin. Bar = 2.5|a, 

Because this brush-border is exposed to the continuous 
passage of excretory material, it is subject to mechanical 
and shear stress abrasion and the influence of possible haz¬ 
ardous or chemically strong products which pass along its 
surface. 

A very important component of the small intestine 
brush-border lining is the interspersed presence of many 
mucus-producing cells, called Goblet cells, among the 

®Mark H. Armitage, M.S., Azusa Pacific University, P.O. 
Box 7000, Azusa, GA 91702-7000 


microvilli (Figures 1-4). These cells produce an abun¬ 
dance of glycoproteins called mucins, which are periodi¬ 
cally or continuously released from the open-ended cell 
and spread entirely over the intestinal lining as a viscous 
and elastic lubricating gel. Similar goblet cells are found 
in the vertebrate stomach, salivary glands, and respiratory 
and genital tracts, and serve to entrap and eliminate micro¬ 
organisms and particulate matter. They also protect the 
brush-border surface. These goblet cells are even known to 
increase in number (hyperplasia) in cases of chronic bron¬ 
chitis, cystic fibrosis, and other diseases. None of these 
goblet cells, however, are found along the tegument of 
flatworm parasites which otherwise mimic the lining of the 
small intestine within which they live. 

The microvilli of the brush-border (Figure 3) actually 
make up the terminal portion of absorptive cells comprising 
the epithelial layer of the small intestine whose function is 



Figure 2. At higher magnifieation the granular nature of 
the muein is evident. The muein is eneapsulated within 
numerous seeretory vesieles. Small organelles sueh as 
mitoehondria and golgi bodies are elosely assoeiated 
with the high-volume produetion of muein for spread¬ 
ing to the mierovilli. Bar = 1.25|J. 
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Figure 3. As the muein is expelled from the goblet eell, 
the seeretory vesieles beeome elongated and burst open, 
releasing their eontents along the surfaee of the small in¬ 
testine. Bar = Ip 

to complete the digestion of food and absorb metabolites 
into the bloodstream. Each absorptive cell is estimated to 
contain about 3000 microvilli, and 200 million of them are 
found along each square millimeter of intestinal lining, all 
of which are very delicate and important to the task for 
which they are designed. With the continual bath of a lubri¬ 
cating gel, these tiny structures are well insulated from 
harm. At the highest of magnifications, the minutest struc¬ 
tures involved in the very process of sustenance from food 
are seen to be protected by the design of the Creator. 



Figure 4. At low magnifieation, the many goblet eells 

are evident (dark arrows) and the fine brush border is a 

peneil thin edge along the lining border (white arrows). 

Bar = 15p 
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Are Uniformitarians Documenting Earth’s Biblical Creation? 

Carl R. Froede Jr.® 


Uniformitarian geologists explain Earth’s age based on the 
radiometric dating of its oldest crustal rocks. Up until re¬ 
cently this understanding was generally as follows: 

Earth was a molten mass, approximately 4.5 billion 
years ago (Ca), when it first formed in our solar system. As 
it cooled a thin layer of igneous rock formed on its outer 
surface (which became Earth’s crust). A period of extrater¬ 
restrial bombardment occurred from 4.1 to 3.4 Ca 
(McSween, 1999) which coincided with the continued 


cooling of Earth’s crust and the development of the Earth’s 
oceans. The Earth finally cooled enough to allow plant life 
to evolve on its outer surface approximately 3.4 to 3.5 Ca 
(Eroede, 1999a). Animal life formed on Earth around 2.0 
Ca (Eroede, 1999b) and life has flourished on the planet 
since this time. 
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The age of the oldest crustal rocks yet discovered on 
Earth ranges between 3.8 to 4.0 Ga. Age dating these gran¬ 
ites and gneisses requires finding constituent minerals that 
can withstand the changes in heat and pressure experi¬ 
enced over billions of years. Uniformitarian geologists 
have typically looked to the mineral zircon to satisfy this re¬ 
quirement (Halliday, 2001). 

Oldest Rocks on Earth 

Recent work in Western Australia by uniformitarian geolo¬ 
gists appears to support the Genesis account of Earth’s cre¬ 
ation. Using zircons taken from within the Narryer Gneiss, 
a team of scientists has discovered what they believe to be 
the oldest crustal rocks on Earth (Wilde, Valley, Peck, and 
Graham, 2001). The age-dating of zircons by these geo¬ 
scientists suggests that these metamorphic rocks are be¬ 
tween 4.3 and 4.4 Ga. Moreover, they are thought to be 
derived from still older preexisting rock. This places them 
very near the time of formation of Earth, and significantly 
changes the way scientists presently view the origin of our 
planet. 

Age of Earth’s Oceans 

Analysis of the zircons from the Narryer Gneiss has led an¬ 
other group of scientists to report what they believe to be 
the earliest evidence of liquid water on our planet at 4.3 Ga 
(Mojzsis, Harrison, and Pidgeon, 2001). Evolutionists 
have made an important case for the need of liquid water 
on Earth in order to account for the origin of life on our 
planet. Accordingly, Harrison (2001) claims that: 

There was a source of energy: the sun; a source of 
raw minerals: complex organic compounds from 
meteorites or comets; and our inference that liquid 
water existed at or near the Earth’s surface. Within 
200 million years of the Earth’s formation, all of the 
conditions for life on Earth appear to have been met. 

Additionally, Mojzsis (2001) stated that: 

The stage was set 4.3 billion years ago for life to 
emerge on Earth. There was probably already in 
place an Earth with an atmosphere, an ocean, and a 
stable crust within about two hundred million years 
of the Earth’s formation. 

These researchers believe that evidence of water on the 
planet at this time provides the potential for the rapid de¬ 
velopment of life through spontaneous generation from 
inert chemicals. However, not all is well for existing uni¬ 
formitarian models as these new discoveries drastically 
impact existing concepts regarding Earth’s ancient atmo¬ 
sphere, the origin of the Moon, and the rate that Earth 
cooled, once formed. Many serious questions will now be 
raised by uniformitarians to challenge this new informa¬ 
tion as well as older model assumptions. 


Discussion 

The Genesis account of Earth’s creation never places it in 
an initial molten state. Rather it was created from nothing 
(see Kelly, 1997) and was covered in water (both liquid 
and vapor). God separated the liquid and vapor phases, 
and then He formed basins on Earth’s surface to contain 
the liquid water and expose dry land. 

This new uniformitarian information regarding the age 
of Earth’s oldest crustal rocks along with the existence of 
oceans at a very early date appears to completely support 
the Genesis account of creation (realizing the differences 
in young-earth versus old-earth ages). Uniformitarians 
have found dramatic evidence using zircons for the unbe¬ 
lievably rapid cooling of Earth. Young-Earth Greationists 
(YEGs) should use this information when discussing 
Earth’s origins with uniformitarians. However, I would ad¬ 
vise great caution since this work remains preliminary and 
subject to criticism from those who accept uniformitarian 
doctrine. These new discoveries hit devastatingly at the 
core of the uniformitarian model of Earth’s origins, and I 
urge hesitation for YEGs who wish to cite this latest infor¬ 
mation in support of our Biblical framework. 

Caution Within the YEC Framework 

The YEG framework regarding the age and development 
of Earth is completely in opposition to that proposed by 
uniformitarians. Uniformitarians and evolutionists use 
rocks and fossils to define Earth history, while we start with 
the Biblical account and then look to the rock and fossil re¬ 
cord. 

In following the Biblical account, YEGs assert that the 
majority of Earth’s sedimentary deposits formed during the 
Elood. However, there have been differences in defining 
the underlying basement, composed of igneous and meta¬ 
morphic rocks. Personally, I believe that many metamor¬ 
phic and igneous (intrusive and extrusive) rocks formed 
during the Elood due to the intense heat and pressure ex¬ 
perienced by Earth’s crust during this global cataclysm 
(Eroede, 1995a; 1997; 2000; Eroede, Howe, Reed, and 
Meyer, 1998). As such, I would propose that we interpret 
the origin of basement rocks cautiously in attempting to 
deduce their point of origin either during the Greation 
Week or Elood Event Timeframes (Eroede, 1995b; 1998). 

Dr. Don DeYoung and I (along with several others — 
see references therein) have proposed that Earth’s greatest 
period of bombardment came not during its earliest devel¬ 
opment, but rather during the Elood of Genesis (Eroede 
and DeYoung, 1996). Uniformitarians who age-date im¬ 
pact structures in basement rocks would assume that many 
of them relate to the earliest part of Earth history, while 
YEGs would propose that they occurred during the global 
Elood of Genesis well after Earth’s initial creation. 
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YECs need to investigate the Narryer Gneiss Complex 
of Western Australia to determine if these crustal rocks 
formed during the global Flood of Genesis or if they truly 
reflect some of the oldest crustal rocks on Earth’s surface, 
formed during the first week of Earth’s creation (Figure 1). 

Conclusion 

The identification of rocks 4.4 Ga in age changes the way 
evolutionary planetary geologists will look at Earth history. 
The age dates obtained from the zircons from the Narryer 
Gneiss Complex of Western Australia force a rapid cooling 
of the planet if the Earth is only 4.5 Ga old. The rocks al¬ 
leged to be 4.3 Ga in age which contain evidence (i.e., zir¬ 
cons) of liquid water completely change the manner in 
which uniformitarians will view ancient Earth. This new 
information promises to perplex uniformitarian planetary 
scientists as Earth had only 100 million years to cool down 
and an additional 100 million years for water to form on its 
surface. Having liquid water on the planet at this extremely 
early date provides evolutionists with more time to derive 
life from nothing but chemicals and minerals if the natu¬ 
ralistic view of origins is correct. 

YECs should receive this new information with caution 
as we have not determined the age of the Narryer Gneiss 
Complex of Western Australia within the Biblical frame¬ 
work. Our age-dating of these metamorphic rocks could 
show them to be either original to the Creation Week or 
formed later during the Flood. Additional investigation of 
these rocks by YECs is warranted. 

Uniformitarians now have tremendous pressure upon 
them to explain how Earth formed and cooled so quickly. 
YECs could add that if these rocks are indeed related to the 
Creation Week they reflect the very onset of God’s cre¬ 
ation of liquid water and dry land. This is exciting news to 
use in witnessing to uniformitarians. 
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Book Reviews 

How Now Shall We Live By Charles Colson and Nancy Pearcey 
Tyndale House, Wheaton, IL. 1999, 574 pages, $23 


As the title implies, this book addresses God’s cultural 
mandate expressed in Genesis 1:28. Personal redemption 
through the carrying out of Christ’s Great Commission is 
to be followed by the restoration of communities through 
the work of redeemed individuals. Belief in a Creator God 
is basic to such work, and loss of this belief has led to much 
of the cultural decline we see around us today. 

Readers should not be put off by the size of this book. 
The easy narrative style of the authors’ vigorous prose 
makes it more of a page-turner than the latest paperback 
fiction, telling of lives, families, and communities which 
have been transformed; 

There emerges a common pattern: Christians who 
understand biblical truth and have the courage to live 
it out can indeed redeem a culture, or even create 
one...The Christian woridview is more consistent, 
more rational, and more workable than any other be¬ 
lief system. It beats out all other contenders in giving 
credible answers to the great questions that any 
woridview must answer: Where did we come from? 
(creation); What is the human dilemma? (fall); and 
What can we do to solve the dilemma? (redemption). 
And the way we see the world guides the way we work 
to change the world (restoration) (p. 477) 

These are the four main divisions of the book, each pre¬ 
sented in several short chapters. Part Two, entitled “Cre¬ 
ation: Where did we come from and Who Are We?” is a 
logical, well-documented, and very readable discussion of 


research findings on randomness and design in the uni¬ 
verse and in living systems. The authors conclude: 

The core of the (origins) controversy is not sci¬ 
ence; it is a titanic struggle between opposing world¬ 
views between naturalism and theism. Is the universe 
governed by blind material forces or by a living per¬ 
sonal being? (p. 90). 

In Chapter 10, entitled “Darwin’s Dangerous Idea” the 
authors point out that, for most people today, the naturalis¬ 
tic viewpoint has caused such a loss of biblical knowledge 
and belief that evangelism must start not with the New 
Testament but with Genesis. 

Creation is the first element of the Christian 
world-view, the foundation on which everything else 
is built. It is the basis of human dignity, for our origin 
tells us who we are, why we are here, and how we 
should treat one another (p. 100). 

At the end of the book are extensive chapter notes illus¬ 
trating the authors’ very wide reading and research in mak¬ 
ing this an authoritative work. There is a list of books for 
recommended reading under various topics, and an index. 
This is a much needed book for our times, and indeed 
should help to redeem and restore our culture. 

Carol Armstrong 

12401 N. 22"d St., Apt. F304 

Tampa, FT 33612-4663 
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Noah’s Flood by William Ryan and Walter Pitman 
Simon and Schnster. 1998, 319 pages, $25 


The book titled Noah’s Flood is not about the Flood of 
Noah. The authors have taken the position that a world¬ 
wide Flood never happened and that the myth of such a 
flood arose because the Mediterranean Sea breached the 
land link at Istanbul and overflowed into a much lower 
Black Sea about 7600 years ago. The result was a catastro¬ 
phe for the people who lived there and many may have 
died. Others presumably rode boats or rafts until they were 
able to reach the new shoreline. 

Ryan and Pitman begin their book by narrating the 
activities of Henry Rawlinson and George Smith, two sci¬ 
entists who lived in the middle of the 19™ century. Rawlin- 
son’s goal was to authenticate cities and kings of the Old 
Testament. His protege, Smith, deciphered tablets in the 
Akkadian language from the ancient city of Ninevah and 
discovered an independent version of the Biblical Deluge. 
Ryan and Pitman asked, “Might this mean that the Israel¬ 
ites borrowed a narrative they may have heard when held 
in captivity in Babylon?” (p. 28). 

In succeeding chapters, the authors tell how Smith ob¬ 
tained additional tablets that gave even more details than 
given in the Biblical account. They say. 

Smith recovered additional chapters to the story 
eventually including portions from all twelve tablets 
of what we now know as the Gilgamesh legend, of 
which the deluge was the eleventh tablet (p. 48). 

Having established for the reader that the Biblical 
Flood story was nothing more than a myth appropriated 
from another culture, Ryan and Pitman go on to show sci¬ 
entific reasons why the people of that time may have be¬ 
lieved in the Flood story. 

By means of core samples taken at many places in the 
Black Sea, they give valid scientific support for the belief 
that the Black Sea once had a shoreline drastically lower 
than the one at present. They attribute this to melting of 
large ice caps of North America, Europe and Asia following 
the last ice age. They say this caused a gradual increase in 
the level of the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea. 

Pitman and Ryan have demonstrated great imagina¬ 
tion, as well as good science in this book. Particularly strik¬ 


ing is their version of the moment in time when the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea neared the summit of the land at the Bos¬ 
porus Strait. 

By 5600 B.G. the ocean had risen to a height 
where it stood poised to invade the Bosporus valley, 
and plunge to the Black Sea five hundred feet below. 
Driven by the wind and tide, the waters must have re¬ 
peatedly washed up onto the top of the divide to fall 
back... until a final surge began to flow continuously 
across and down the slope toward the lake... (p. 234). 
In the Prologue to the book, the authors even theo¬ 
rized what a witness to the rise of the waters must have ex¬ 
perienced as he saw his home flooded and, riding a 
makeshift raft, watched as the waters rose above the level 
of the treetops. However, the authors found no conclu¬ 
sive evidence that there were humans living on the shore 
of the former Black Sea. Also, they fail to include in their 
Prologue what they later reveal, “The level of the lake be¬ 
gan to rise six inches a day...” (p. 235). At that rate, any hu¬ 
mans or animals could have walked away from the rising 
waters. 

In an article in Creation Ex Nihilo Technical Journal 
Tas Walker commented that Ryan and Witman did not 
correct their carbon-14 dates for the increase in the atmo¬ 
spheric ratio of carbon-14 to carbon-12 following the 
Flood. When this is done, the estimate of 5600 B.G. be¬ 
comes 1650 B.G., placing the Black Sea flooding well after 
the Flood of Noah, estimated at 2348 B.G. 

This is an entertaining and instructive book but the 
reader must recognize the evolutionary viewpoint of the 
writers. 

Reference; 

Walker, Tas. 2000. “The Black Sea flood: definitely not 
the Flood of Noah.” CEN Technical Journal 14(1). 

Glifford L.Lillo 
22953A Nadine Gircle 
Torrance, GA 90505 


Dinosaurs and Creation by Don B. DeYoung 
Baker Books, Grand Rapids. 2000,141 pages, $10 


It is not farfetched to say that dinosaurs have been used ex¬ 
tensively as an entrance into accepting evolution. Many 
bookstores and libraries have multiple listings of books and 
magazines about these creatures from the distant, misty 
past. Most of these resources place the dinosaurs into an 
evolutionary framework, and many of these publications 


are aimed directly at children. There are coloring books, 
picture books, and cute stories, hoping the young readers 
can identify with the age of the dinosaurs, assumed to be at 
least 65 million years ago. 

In more recent years several several creationist books 
have been published,bringing balance to this subject. One 
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new offering is Dinosaurs and Creation by Don DeYoung. 
The book is comprised of 50 frequently asked questions 
about dinosaurs, together with detailed answers. 

DeYoung chairs the Natural Science Division at Grace 
College, Winona Lake, IN. He is also current president of 
the Creation Research Society. DeYoung lets the reader 
know in the introduction that this book presents dinosaur 
material from a creation perspective. “Clearly the crea¬ 
tionist view of dinosaurs presented in this book is at odds 
with the interpretation of most natural history museums 
(p.l2),”he says, followed by several points defining the cre¬ 
ation view. He notes that the “creation view...provides 
many new avenues to explore (p. 13).” While standing 
firmly on the creation path, DeYoung encourages readers 
to understand alternative perspectives on dinosaurs. 

Dinosaurs and Creation has five parts: Dinosaurs and 
History, Dinosaurs and Modern Times, The Dinosaur 
Family, The Biology of Dinosaurs, and the Physics of Di¬ 


nosaurs. In each section DeYoung includes common and 
technical questions and answers. The book is intended for 
“advanced students and older readers (p. 10)” who may al¬ 
ready be familiar with the younger level of creationist dino¬ 
saur books. There are a few graphics and drawings but the 
book is largely text. 

DeYoung, for example, deals with dinosaurs and radio¬ 
isotope dating. He also looks at various theories about dino¬ 
saur physiology and extinction. There is interesting 
material on dinosaur eyesight and sounds, and bone deteri¬ 
oration. There are lists of scripture references to dinosaur- 
type creatures, dinosaur names and meanings, and a help¬ 
ful glossary. 

This is generally an easy-to-read book and will be a help¬ 
ful resource on the fascinating topic of dinosaurs. It is a 
worthwhile book for anyone’s shelf 

Dan Schobert 


What’s Darwin Got To Do With It 

A Friendly Conversation About Evolution by Robert C. Newman and John L. Wrester 
InterVarsity Press, Downers Grove, II. 2000,146 pages, $10 


Robert Newman has a Ph.D. from Cornell in astrophysics, 
and John Wiester a Master’s in geology from Stanford. The 
authors briefly review some of the major problems with 
macroevolution in a lively, engaging style. To present their 
case, the authors use a storyline illustrated with cartoons 
involving an evolutionist professor and his colleague, the 
latter who questions major aspects of macroevolution. 
Among the topics covered include the lack of fossil evi¬ 
dence for evolution, and the argument for atheism from 
poor design. An example of the latter is the allegation that 
the Panda’s thumb is proof of Darwinism because, some 
conclude, it is not optimally designed to do its job, but is 
merely an enlarged wrist bone. 

Also covered is the origin of life problem, the 
source of the genome’s information, a discussion of logic 
in origins, and the importance of analyzing arguments. 
Evolutionists often define their theory as a change in 


allelle frequency when actually it is a theory of how natural 
forces can produce new information, something which the 
authors show has never been demonstrated and which is 
contradicted by all known evidence. 

Although primarily for junior high and high school 
students, this work is a good introduction to the many prob¬ 
lems of macroevolution for adults. The authors effectively 
state their case, and aside from a few minor typographical er¬ 
rors (such as the American Biology Teacher citation on page 
140), the information presented is both accurate and objec¬ 
tive. Their presentation effectively shows how untenable 
macroevolution is, and includes an excellent discussion 
about mutations and intelligent design. 

Jerry Bergman 
Northwest State College 
Archbold, OH 43502. 


Unanswerable Qnestions 


Neo-Darwinian language and conceptual structure itself 
ensures scientific failure: Major questions posed by zoolo¬ 
gists cannot be answered from inside the neo-Darwinian 
straitjacket. Such questions include, for example. “How do 
new structures arise in evolution?” “Why, given so much 
environmental change, is stasis so prevalent in evolution as 
seen in the fossil record?” “How did one group of organ¬ 


isms or set of macromolecules evolve from another?” The 
importance of these questions is not at issue; it is just that 
neo-Darwinians, restricted by their presuppositions, can¬ 
not answer them.” 

Lynn Margulis and Dorion Sagan in Slanted Truths: 

Essays on Symbiosis and Evolution, p. 100. 
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Call for Papers 


High quality papers for the Fifth International Conference 
on Creationism (ICC), Summer 2003, Pittsburgh, PA, are 
now invited for submission. In continuation of the Fourth 
ICC, the theme of the Fifth ICC is “Developing and Sys¬ 
tematizing the Creation Model of Origins,” making the 
Fifth ICC a “working” conference. 

The interested author should write a 500 word abstract 
of his/her paper, categorize it according to the area classifi¬ 
cation below, and submit a copy no later than 1 4 December 
2001 to each of the following at their addresses provided 
below: appropriate Area Liaison, Technical Review Com¬ 
mittee (TRC) Chairman, and ICC Proceedings Editor. 
Early submission is highly recommended. (EMAIL sub¬ 
mission of abstracts are acceptable) 

Each submitted abstract will be evaluated by the liai¬ 
son, in consultation with the Technical Review Commit¬ 
tee (TRC), for possible inclusion into the review process. If 
accepted, the author would be sent a packet detailing for¬ 
mat of ICC papers, and the author would submit his/her 
paper to the editor assigned by the liaison no later than 01 
June 2002. The editor will send each paper to referees, 
work with the author to improve his/her paper, and have fi¬ 
nal jurisdiction over the acceptance or rejection of each 
such paper. Final drafts of all papers, including any revi¬ 
sions, are to be in the editor’s hands no later than 28 Febru¬ 
ary 2003. (These dates are firm!) 

Papers dealing with the age of the earth/universe must 
be from a young-earth perspective. Papers from an old- 
earth/old-universe perspective will not be considered. 

The Conference theme is partitioned into major areas 
overseen by TRC liaisons, and each area is further divided 
into sub-areas overseen by one or more editors. 

Sponsored by: 

Creation Seienee Fellowship, Ine. 

P.O. Box 99303 
Pittsburgh, PA 15233-4303 
esfiee@esfpittsburgh.org 



AREA CLASSIFICATION 

I. FOUNDATIONS OF SCIENCE 

Liaison: James Hilston. Area Subtopics: (I) Biblical 
Models and Hermeneutics (2) Mathematical and Logical 
Models (3) Philosophy of Science 

II. LIEE SCIENCES 

Liaison: Robert Harsh. Area Subtopics: (I) Cell and Mo¬ 
lecular Biology (2) Organismal Biology (3) Biogeography 

(4) Systematics (5) Cenetics (6) Ecology 

III. ASTRO-SCIENCES 

Liaison: Robert Walsh. Area Subtopics: (1) Astro- 
chronometry (2) Cosmogony & Cosmology (3) Atmo¬ 
spheric Sciences 

IV. SOCIAL SCIENCES AND THE HUMANITIES 

Liaison: Dennis E. Wert. Area Subtopics: (I) Philosophy 
of History (2) Linguistics (3) Archeology (4) Psychology 

(5) Economics and Political Science (6) Education 

V. EARTH AND PLANETARY SCIENCES 
Liaison: Charles Danley. Area Subtopics: (1) Ceo-chem- 
istry (2) Ceo-physics (3) Physical Ceology (4) Sedimen¬ 
tary Ceology (5) Paleontology 

LIAISON ADDRESSES: 

Robert Harsh 439 Little Creek Rd. Harmony, PA 16037- 
9619 724-452-9670 naturbob@fyi.net 
James Hilston 460 Almar Dr. Pittsburgh, PA 15237-4870 
412-369-0127 icc2003@aol.com 
Dennis E. Wert 429 Temona Dr. Pittsburgh, PA 15236- 
4288 412-650-9656 denniswert@earthlink.net 
Robert Walsh 9312 Old Perry Hwy. Pittsburgh, PA 15237- 
4951 412-364-7642 walshbob@sgi.net 
Charles Danley 2312 Forest Dr. Pittsburgh, PA 15235- 
4932 412-247-0511 danleyc@stargate.net 

TRC CHAIRMAN 

Lionel Dahmer 440 College Park Drive Monroeville, PA 
15146 USA 724-325-5152 dahmer@ppg.com 

ICC PROCEEDINGS EDITOR 

Robert Walsh 9312 Old Perry Hwy. Pittsburgh, PA 
15237-4951 412-364-7642 walshbob@sgi.net 
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Letters to the Editor 


Obruchevichthys Adds Support For Creation 

Brown (1996) contains the stratigraphic position of Devo¬ 
nian fish and amphibians in a table to which the reader 
should refer when examining this letter. Brown (1999) also 
contains a reference to Elginerpeton as the oldest known 
amphibian. This creature is dated at between 370 million 
years (myrs) and 373 myrs before present (b.p.). Two inter¬ 
esting features of Elginerpeton were its feet and legs. The 
legs are strong enough to walk on land, but its feet are 
better adapted for paddling in water and point to life in the 
water. If, as evolutionists believe, it first lived in water and 
later evolved into a land dweller only to return again to wa¬ 
ter, much time for evolution would have been required. 
One would also need to add the time necessary for read¬ 
justing again to life in water. The evolutionary time re¬ 
quired for all of this would easily go back to about 375 myrs 
b.p. if not earlier. 

Elginerpeton is now joined by another amphibian of 
about the same “age.” The fossil Obruchevichthys implies 
that either these two amphibians split from each other or, 
even worse for the evolutionary scenario, that they both 
branched off from other amphibians. All of this would 
have taken up even more time (Ahlberg, Luksevics and 
MarkKurik, 2000. p. 533). 

From late Givetian and to middle Frasnian (which 
lasted from about 380 myrs. b.p. to 372 myrs. b.p.) we are 
told by Ahlberg and co-workers to look for intermediates 
between fish and amphibians. This is the very time period 
that was noted previously to be the origins battleground 
(Brown, 1996 and 1999). This is because the lungfish 
would have been giving rise to other fish from about 390 
myrs b.p. while Panderichthys and Elpistotege would have 
come into existence between 385 myrs and 383 myrs b.p. 
from the evolutionary point of view. It would have been 
necessary for their supposedly amphibian connections to 
have been under way from 380 myrs b.p. on down in time. 
But with the fossil record from 370 myrs to 380 myrs b.p. 
being the way it is (and the way it surely must be within the 
events mentioned in this item) it makes more sense to look 
for amphibians themselves between 380 myrs and 370 
myrs b.p. than to look there for intermediates between fish 

Clays and Basalt Clarify Stratigraphy 

One perennial impedance to progress in historical geol¬ 
ogy is the notion that the existence of one seeming plausi¬ 
ble explanation for the genesis of a given deposit 
establishes the veracity of that explanation. It sometimes 
takes a great deal of contrary evidence to convince geolo- 


and amphibians. This picture presented for Devonian fish 
and amphibians is one in which time and options have run 
out. The evolution required could not have taken place 
and the theory of evolution is thus falsified. On the one 
hand there were amphibians which clearly must go farther 
back than the time of 370 to 373 myrs b.p., cutting deeply 
into the time from 372 myrs to 380 myrs b.p. This quite 
clearly would rule out any evolution within this short geo¬ 
logical time and we cannot go back beyond 380 myrs b.p. 
for the origin of amphibian because we only run into the 
origin of the Panderichthys from the lungfish stem line. On 
this picture creation wins in principle. If we find fossil am¬ 
phibians earlier than 372 myrs b.p. creation would also 
win in practice. Even if no such fossils are found, however, 
the fact remains that there must have lived amphibians 
which go back earlier than this 372 myrs b.p. marker. This 
is undeniable. Even though this clear-cut situation against 
evolution theory exists in principle, I do not believe this 
will bring about any changes at present in evolutionary 
thinking. But some changes may be forthcoming in the fu¬ 
ture. In any case, stating the truth as I do here is like point¬ 
ing to the folly of the emperor’s new clothes: the theory of 
evolution is stripped of all credibility regarding the sup¬ 
posed origin of amphibian from fish. 

References 
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Ahlberg, P.E., E. Luksevics and E. Mark-Kurik, 2000. A 
near tetrapod from the Baltic Middle Devonian. Palae¬ 
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gists that more than one mechanism may produce a given 
effect or that another mechanism may be more plausible 
(Oard, 2000). These questions often arise in stratigraphic 
debates. Bowden (2000) argues for a hydrothermal origin 
for clays, and certainly anyone who has familiarity with 
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many metallic orebodies knows that clays are often found 
as apparent alteration products in such deposits. How¬ 
ever, Froede (1995; 1996) and Williams et al. (1998) 
showed how extensive clay strata may have formed as the 
result of diluvial volcanic activity. Chemical weathering 
may also have been much faster during the Deluge. More 
than one mechanism is probably responsible for the for¬ 
mation of clays. The same is now evident for extrusive 
forms of basalt. 

Froede (2000) has done us a tremendous service in his 
review of the current state of research on basalt extrusion. 
It is not surprising that many extrusive forms that have 
traditionally been explained as diagnostic of subaerial de¬ 
position have now been observed to form in subaqueous 
environments, since we tend to place undue emphasis on 
what we can most easily observe. As Froede notes, it has 
only been in recent years that data from the oceans have 
been obtainable to determine the veracity of the traditional 
views of basalt forms. This new knowledge has great impli¬ 
cations for stratigraphy, inferred rates of extrusion, and en¬ 
vironment of deposition. This paper is labeled “Part F’-I 
hope there follows a Part II! I see at least a few important ar¬ 
eas of research; welded tuffs and similar rocks (Froede, 
2000, p.23), extension to andesitic and rhyolitic extrusives, 
and joint propagation in columnar flows. 
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Questions about Clay-Size Partieles Formed During the Flood: A Reply to Mr. Bowden 


In a recent article in the Creation Research Society Quar¬ 
terly, Mr. Bowden (2000) stated that existing creationist 
geologic models suffer serious flaws in defining the source 
of clay-size particles. He stated that the formation of these 
particles could not have been derived from the grinding of 
rocks and I would agree with him to a certain extent - it de¬ 
pends on the types of minerals composing those “rocks.” 
For example, the grinding and weathering of feldspars 
from both igneous intrusive (granite) and/or extrusive (rhy¬ 
olite) sources would readily and rapidly yield clay minerals 
(i.e., kaolins, montmorillinites, smectites, etc.) which 
would contribute abundant clay-size particles into an 
aqueous environment. Clearly we have evidence that 
there was volcanic activity during and following the global 
Flood which would have contributed significant volumes 
of feldspar-derived clay-size particles in many areas. 

Hydrothermal Origin of Clays 

Mr. Bowden offered his idea (which he cited as originating 
from “Stanton”) whereby hydrothermal activity (which ac¬ 
tually is one type of volcanic setting) would provide the 
best and most likely singular source of clay-size particles in 
the global stratigraphic record. Mr. Bowden stated: 


I am convinced that the vast majority of both pre 
and post-Flood deposits of clay and granular materi¬ 
als was the result of hydrothermal water (HTW - or 
super-critical water) bringing up vast quantities of 
the various dissolved minerals which then spread out 
over the ocean floor, engulfing the various sea crea¬ 
tures and eventually land animals that it overcame. 
The extremely fine clay particles are the result of 
chemical reactions between the sea water and the 
HTW, and cannot be of erosion. 

He further stated: 

HTW is the only source that can provide any¬ 
where near an adequate explanation of the many 
problems that face geologists, particularly creation¬ 
ists, who must deposit vast quantities of very fine ma¬ 
terial in a very short period of time. 

Resolving the Clay-Size Particle Issue 

As a young-earth creation geologist I was not aware that the 
formation and/or occurrence of clay-size particles was 
such an important and unresolved problem in creation ge¬ 
ology. I appreciate Mr. Bowden bringing this to my atten¬ 
tion. I believe that the answer is very simple. Most of the 
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clay-size particles found in the global stratigraphic record 
were derived from pre-existing clay size particles originally 
formed during the Creation Week. While Mr. Bowden’s 
HTW theory could explain some of the marine clays found 
in mostly deepwater settings, it cannot explain all of them. 

Particulates derived from hydrothermal vents on the 
seafloor typically include more than just clays, they also in¬ 
clude metals and silicates. In fact, most of the world’s pre¬ 
cious-metal ore bodies are believed to have been formed in 
a hydrothermal setting (this fits very well into our Flood 
model!). So, to invoke this setting without the associated 
precious metals raises serious questions as to whether this 
was the original setting or merely a contrivance intended 
to address a unique stratigraphic situation within the 
uniformitarian framework. 

I suggest that Stanton is addressing this “clay problem” 
within the context of uniformitarianism as most clays would 
slowly settle out of water, lithify, and not be available for 
widespread dispersion over the purported millions of years 
of earth history. It is the uniformitarian model that has a 
problem with an abundance of clay-size particles, especially 
where clay-size particles are believed to have rapidly buried 
paleocommunities in either deep or shallow water. 

In deep-water oceanic settings which are common sites 
for hydrothermal vent activity, clay-size particles derived 
from the continents would be rare to nonexistent. The 
main particles settling to the seafloor in this environment 
would be the siliceous and calcareous shells of microor¬ 
ganisms. Stanton must account for clastic clay-size parti¬ 
cles instead of the diatom and foram tests which would be 
expected in this deep water setting. As it takes clay-size par¬ 
ticles hundreds to thousands of years to settle out of water 
in their model of earth history, this does not readily lend 
clay-size particles as agents for rapidly burying anything! 
So, Stanton must invoke this special type of setting to ex¬ 
plain the rapid burial of a past community using clay min¬ 
erals and clay-size particles. 

Conclusion 

The Flood was a period of high-energy geologic processes 
and while there likely is a role for the formation of clay-size 

More Musings on the Key Largo Limestone 

I have followed with interest the exchange between Froede 
(1999; 2000) and Card (1999) regarding the formation of 
the Key Largo Limestone as a coral reef. Some of these dif¬ 
ferences appear to result, as Froede put it, from “model- 
driven assertions” (Froede, 2000, p. 68). It may be that the 
data are insufficient to disprove some of the various natural 
history scenarios 1. Since science deals with the observ¬ 
able, measurable and testable, it cannot concoct stories 


particles from hydrothermal sources, I believe that most of 
these particles were derived from pre-existing sources. God 
created antediluvian environments that would have con¬ 
tained clay-size particles which later became suspended 
with the onset of the high-energy global Flood. Young- 
earth creationists thus have a tremendous source of clay- 
size particles - the antediluvian earth. The sudden floccu¬ 
lation of these water-suspended particles could rapidly 
bury and smother any paleocommunities lying beneath 
them. 

Uniformitarians must explain how clay-size particles 
which settle out of water over extremely long periods of 
time could rapidly bury any paleocommunity. This is not 
viewed as possible or straight forward in their present ver¬ 
sion of earth history. So, they must create elaborate settings 
and conditions whereby they can explain what they find in 
the stratigraphic record. I would be very interested in 
knowing where the hydrothermal vent was located in rela¬ 
tion to the paleocommunity that was buried by clay size 
particles as this may not be sound reasoning, be technically 
probable, or even possible. What is the evidence for this 
elaborate setting? (I readily admit that I am unfamiliar 
with Stanton’s work on this subject.) 

Young-earth creationists must be very careful how we 
invoke uniformitarian concepts and models to explain our 
Bible-based framework. Many times the “problems” in¬ 
voked by uniformitarians are specific to their own 
worldview and not our own. I believe that this is the case 
for what Mr. Bowden perceives as a problem with clay-size 
particles in the young-earth Flood model. I thank Mr. 
Bowden for bringing this Flood related clay-size particle is¬ 
sue to my attention. 
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about the past, but it can be useful in disproving them 
(Klevberg, 1999; Reed 1996). It maybe that these data can 
be generated with additional research. 

Froede asserts that the Key Largo represents a coral reef 
deposit, not an accumulation of coral debris. He cites coral 
he observed in growth position (Froede, 1999). Begging 
his patience with this Rocky Mountain landlubber, is this 
evidence adequate? In a large mass of coral debris, particu- 
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larly if deposited violently, would not some corals be in the 
“growth position”? Perhaps the evidence is overwhelming 
for in situ growth. If so, I can be easily educated on this 
matter. 

It is clear from Froede’s reply to Oard (Froede, 2000) 
that considerable uncertainty remains over coral growth 
rates. Inferred coral growth rates appear to have motivated 
Froede to lengthen his previous estimates of the time re¬ 
quired for modern sea level to be reached after the Deluge 
(Froede, 1994; 1995; 1997), though as he notes (2000, p. 
70), much uncertainty remains. If these rates were known, 
additional information would be available to disprove 
some of the natural history scenarios proposed for the for¬ 
mation of the Key Largo Limestone. Which corals are 
most important? Efforts should be made to pursue 
Froede’s suggested research on “growth rings” from “Pleis¬ 
tocene” corals. Coral growth under controlled conditions 
should be observed to determine the maximum growth 
rate. This would enable researchers to place a lower limit 
on time of formation. 

Rucker (1999) and Froede (Rucker and Froede, 1998) 
provided fascinating information on submerged forest and 
archaeological sites off the west coast of Florida. F roede ex¬ 
plains these as due to eustasy (lowstand during glacial max¬ 
imum). However, even a slight change in bed attitudes or 
vertical tectonic motion of the Florida Peninsula could 
have significantly impacted not only the archaeological 
sites but also the Key Largo Limestone reef A tilting from 
east to west of only 1:10,000 could produce immersion of 
Key Largo Limestone and exposure of the west coast forest 
and archaeological sites or vice versa. In previous work in 
the Florida Panhandle area, Rucker and Froede (1997) 
documented geologic structures indicative of regional tec- 
tonism. If eustasy produced a lower sea level during the 
time the early postdiluvian settlers made the archaeologi¬ 
cal sites, then such sites might also exist off the east coast of 
Florida (assuming it is not precipitously steep). If tectonic 
subsidence resulted in the submergence of these sites, it 
may be that the subsidence was not even. Failure to find 
sites off the east coast of the peninsula disproves neither 
scenario, though eustasy might be favored by the existence 
of similar forest or archaeological sites at similar elevations 
off the east coast. The answer to the tectonics question may 
be obvious to Froede, but he has not made it obvious to 
those of us far removed from Florida. 

Both Froede and Oard have made important points rel¬ 
ative to eustasy and formation of the Key Largo Limestone; 
however, the role of tectonics has not been addressed, and 
until the above issues are resolved, an interpretation of the 


environment of deposition as comprehensive as Froede’s 
appears premature. It is very likely that research aimed at 
answering these questions raised by historical speculations 
about the genesis of the Key Largo Limestone will be use¬ 
ful in answering similar questions from other limestone 
(and dolostone) formations elsewhere in the world. Coral 
growth rate experiments, in particular, should be pursued. 
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The Speed of Genetie Variation 

Recent findings involving work on fruit flies and sockeye 
salmon have shown that reproductive isolation can occur 
in fewer than 13 generations (Marchant, 2000, p. 11). 
What was even more interesting is that these groups of 
creatures were rapidly diverging, even when they lived to¬ 
gether in the same place. It was thought that creatures 
would usually need to be isolated by some form of geo¬ 
graphical barrier before reproductive isolation could occur 
(allopatric speciation). 

A few years ago another view was dispelled when it was 
shown that population bottlenecks enhance a species ge¬ 
netic resources (Lewin, 1990, p.32). A large part of varia¬ 
tion is made up of a change in color, size and shape. 
Examples of this can be seen in the many forms of ante¬ 
lopes, gnu, and indeed many other life forms. Just three ge¬ 
netic changes separate the two species of monkey flowers 
found in North America. One species is pollinated by 
bumblebees and the other by humming birds (O’Brian, 
1995, p. 17) 

To show just how close certain life forms are and how 
reproductively isolated others can be, the following exam¬ 
ples are offered. The lion with the tiger, the one-humped 
with the two-humped camel and the North American 
bison with domestic cattle can all produce fertile offspring 
(Altman and Dittmer, 1962, p. 127). The dromedary 
camel has been successfully crossed with the llama (Ing¬ 
ham, 1998, p. 15). And yet mere subspecies or races of leop¬ 
ard frogs have produced no offspring at all (Joy of 
Knowledge 1990, p. 599). All of these data show that it is 
quite possible all the variation we see of in land life kinds 

An Exhortation for the Correct Use of Words 

Through sufficiently frequent misuse, words may actually 
change their meaning and become accepted in this new 
meaning. An example of this is the word “determine.” We 
do not determine the distances to various galaxies. They al¬ 
ready are determined. We try to find out or ascertain the 
distances. 

An example that is grating upon the sensitive ear is the 
very common substitution of “like” for “as.” Example: “We 
don’t think about the creation-evolution issue like most 
people do.” 

An inexcusable error is using the word “phenomena” as 
singular. It is plural. The singular is “phenomenon.” 

Probably even more common is using “data” as singu¬ 
lar. It also is plural. The singular is “datum.” 


could have arisen since the time from Noah. It may not be 
possible to prove this time element outright, because a wa¬ 
ter canopy, for example, must have played some part in af¬ 
fecting the carbon 14 which would give false ages and 
therefore a wrong slant on the speed of variation involved. 

As our knowledge of genetic change grows it seems to 
bring with it a change in views that were previously held 
before. It is clear that we still have a lot to find out yet about 
the speed of genetic change. Things are more in our favor 
as creationists, however, than anyone had once realized. 
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Too many people who should know better write of the 
“five senses.” There are seven physical senses. The other 
two are the sense of temperature and the muscular sense. 
Example: The closed boxes are identical, but one is empty 
and the other is filled with rocks. How tell them apart? 
Push or lift them. 

Speaking of physical senses, there is an anecdote about 
a famous English writer —I don’t remember which one — 
who was a stickler for accuracy. When a woman said to 

him, “Oh, Mr. _, you smell!” He corrected her, 

“Madam, you smell; I stink.” 


Bolton Davidheiser 
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The CCC Model and its Geologie Implieations by Robert E. Gentet 


Gentet’s article on the CCC model in the June 2000 edi¬ 
tion of the Creation Research Society Quarterly is based on 
the belief that Flood geologists have “that pre-Flood geo¬ 
logic activity was insignificant” [abstract] and “that much 
happened geologically during Creation Week.” (p. 29) 

I find that premise hard to believe for the following rea¬ 
sons. 

The creation days we believe are 24 hour days. In each 
day God is producing something, i.e., He is building some¬ 
thing up. The CCC Model has erosion that produced 
strata at the same time God is building up the earth. Those 
two operations certainly cannot happen at the same time. 
And with the days only 24 hours long, erosion would be 
impossible, especially when we are told that “God had not 
caused it to rain on the earth” (Gen. 2:5) 

Genesis 2:10 has an amazing statement. “Now a river 
went out of Eden to water the garden.” I don’t think the 
implications of that statement have ever been appreciated. 
How can a river water the whole garden? While the verse 
mentions the garden, this method of watering must have 

Response from Robert Gentet 

Mr. Peterson raised some questions regarding my CCC 
(Creation/Curse/Catastrophe) model paper (CRSQ 
37:10-21). First was my mention of “strata present that had 
been formed during Creation Week.” My paper did not 
state how God formed such strata. It may have been super- 
naturally or it may have been thorough “natural” pro¬ 
cesses. We know from Scripture that the earth was covered 
by water until God caused dry land to suddenly appear on 
the third day (Gen. 1:9-10). 

Also, St. Peter was inspired to tell us that other portions 
of Scripture say “the heavens existed and the earth was 
formed out of water and by water (II Pet 3:5).” Building up 
the earth with various layers is a very positive event. Such 
layers are building blocks for future use, just as surely as 
any other resource God placed within the earth during 
Creation Week or later. From an economic point of view, 
sedimentary rocks are extremely important, such as sand 
and gravel for construction, building stone, clay for bricks 
and ceramics, etc. 

Although much of the Precambrian rocks seem to have 
been greatly altered since their beginning, others still ap¬ 
pear relatively untouched by earth processes. (Remember 
that some of the Precambrian rocks seem to date after the 
Curse begins, although most seem to date from Creation 
Week.) 

For example, some Precambrian rocks present an inter¬ 
esting picture for my CCC model. Alt and Hyndman 
(1989, p. 52) note: 


extended over the whole earth. It’s inconceivable that the 
whole earth would be watered from above and just Eden 
would be watered from underground. Therefore millions 
of rivers must have been placed around the earth to water 
the whole earth. 

To water the whole earth from underground there 
would have been worldwide deep reservoirs which had to 
be the Bible’s “Fountains of the great Deep” (Gen. 7:11) 
which were broken up to start the Flood. 

The creation when done was pronounced “Very 
Good”. (Gen. 1:31) It does seem strange that God made 
something that deteriorated while God was making it. 
There was no rain until the Flood and if no rain, no ero¬ 
sion, no new strata. 

I need these objections cleared before I can embrace 
the CCC Model. 

Everett Peterson 

225 Mt. Hermon Rd. #163 

Scotts Valley, CA 95066 


The Precambrian sedimentary rocks of northern 
Idaho... superficially. . look like ordinary sandstones, 
mudstones, and limestones... But, ...a longer and 
more thoughtful look at the Belt formations reveals 
all sorts of peculiarities. For example. Belt sedimen¬ 
tary rocks contain much less clay in proportion to silt 
and sand than do most younger rocks. Did minerals 
not weather into clay a billion years ago? Evidently 
not. The silt and sand show little or no evidence of 
having moved before the wind. Did no wind blow a 
billion years ago? if so, the rocks contain no evidence 
of it. Belt rocks contain no animal fossils. Were there 
no animals a billion years ago? Apparently not. 

This sounds as one would expect for strata created dur¬ 
ing Creation Week. They are at the bottom of the heap and 
what we would expect in the lifeless Earth of the early Cre¬ 
ation Week. 

Arid then there is the matter of Genesis 2:5. My under¬ 
standing of this verse (and the ones that follow) gives me 
ample reason to say they speak of the beginning of the rain 
cycle. The Bible indeed says that God had not caused it to 
rain upon the Earth, but also quickly adds, “there was no 
man to till the ground.” 

This would limit the time of no rain from the third day 
until sometime just before man’s arrival on the sixth day— 
not the entire pre-Flood era. I see the sense of the verse as 
follows: “For the LORD God had not [yet] caused it to rain 
on the earth, and there was no man to till the ground [but 
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one was soon created to do so]; but a mist went up from the 
earth and watered [that is, through rainfall] the whole face 
of the ground.” 

Some confusion has arisen over the exact meaning of 
the Hebrew word ed translated “mist” in Genesis 2:5 by the 
KJV, RSV, and others. The NIV, for example, translates 
the Hebrew here as “streams.” It is true that Genesis 2:10 
speaks of’a river [that] flowed out of Eden to water the gar¬ 
den, and there it divided arid became four rivers” [not 
“millions,” I might add]. 

There can be no doubt that this river, as well as present 
day rivers, irrigated nearby plants. But, a river ultimately 
has its source through rainfall! We should not suppose that 
the earth would sustain plant [and hence, animal] life if it 
did not rain and all the earth depended upon rivers which 
somehow flowed without rainfall. 

The parallel verse to Genesis 2:5 using the same He¬ 
brew word ed (translated “mist”) is Job 36:27. it is interest¬ 
ing to notice that this companion verse in Job leaves little 
room for doubt as to the meaning of this Hebrew word: 
“For He draws up drops of water, which distill as rain from 
the mist [ed].” Water evaporates from the oceans [“goes 
up"] and the clouds [composed of mist] give us rain. Rain 
forms and falls from the clouds (composed of “mist” [ed]). 
Thus, Genesis 2:5 would be significant in telling us the be¬ 
ginning of the hydrologic or water cycle. And that begin¬ 
ning is before man’s creation. Noah (nor anyone one else 
of the pre-Flood earth) appears not to have had any diffi¬ 
culty in understanding rainfall. The problem was with re¬ 
pentance and a change of life. 

The hydrologic cycle is also aptly described in Ecclesi¬ 
astes 1 :7: “All the waters run into the sea, yet the sea is not 
full; to the place from which the rivers came, there they re¬ 


turn again.” If it did not rain before the Deluge, as some 
believe, where did the water come from for all the rivers of 
that pre-Flood time and why did the oceans not “fill up”? 

In addition, the geologic record supplies us with evi¬ 
dence that rain has been common on the Earth from its 
earliest times. Raindrop imprints are found in geologic se¬ 
quences of strata in all areas of the earth. This witnesses the 
longevity of rainfall on the earth since Greation Week 
when Genesis One indicates that God began the hydro- 
logic cycle shortly before Man’s creation to insure a con¬ 
tinuous source of water for the land, the rivers and the 
lakes. 

None of this, of course, overlooks underground reser¬ 
voirs of water, but once again, how did such reservoirs orig¬ 
inate? Or, perhaps better yet, how are they recharged? 
Gertainly today in the rechargeable aquifers it is through 
rainfall. When it rains the levels go up, when there is 
drought (as we have in various areas now), the levels go 
down. 

There also seemed to be the implication that only rain¬ 
fall can cause erosion. Such is not the case. Great erosion 
can take place under other circumstances, apart from rain¬ 
fall, such as is witnessed by the phenomenon of underwa¬ 
ter turbidity currents, to use only one example. 
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Book Review 

Jonathan Park and the Secret of the Hidden Cave by Sandy and Pat Roy 
Master Books, Green Forest, AR. 1999,110 pages, $9 


Jonathan Park and the Secret of the Hidden Cave is an ex¬ 
citing adventure. The authors, Sandy and Pat Roy, both 
work at the Institute for Greation Research. Sandy is a re¬ 
ceptionist, and her husband Pat is Radio Director. This is 
the first book in a planned series. The title character is 10 
years old, and the book is written for children about that 
age. It is designed to give them a creationary perspective 
rather than an evolutionary view. 

I am 11 years old and I love this book! I have read many 
books and I would rate this in my top ten. In this story, Jon¬ 
athan and his father are forced off the road by a fallen tree, 
and they take refuge in a cave. Some other people soon 
join them in the cave. One of them, Jessica, goes off with 


Jonathan and makes an exciting discovery. I won’t spoil the 
surprise; you will have to read it yourself They later return 
and find that someone is trying to destroy what they found 
and them as well. 

Along the way I learned how dinosaurs are related to the 
Bible, how the Flood could have made fossils and caves, 
and how dragon legends show that people lived with dino¬ 
saurs. But of course evolutionists think that dinosaurs died 
65 million years before people existed. I highly recom¬ 
mend this book for all ages. 

Seth Faulkner 
1402 University Drive 
Fancaster, SG 29720 
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History—The Creation Research Society was organized in 1963, with 
Dr. Walter E. Lammerts as first president and editor of a quarterly puhlica- 
tion. Initially started as an informal committee of 10 scientists, it has grown 
rapidly, evidently filling a need for an association devoted to research and 
publication in the field of scientific creation, with a current membership of 
over 600 voting members (graduate degrees in science) and about 1000 non¬ 
voting members. The Creation Research Society Quarterly has been gradu¬ 
ally enlarged and improved and now is recognized as the outstanding publi¬ 
cation in the field. In 1996 the CRSQ was joined by the newsletter Creation 
Matters as a source of information of interest to creationists. 

Activities—The society is solely a research and publication society. It 
does not hold meetings or engage in other promotional activities, and has no 
affiliation with any other scientific or religious organizations. Its members 
conduct research on problems related to its purposes, and a research fund is 
maintained to assist in such projects. Contributions to the research fund for 
these purposes are tax deductible. As part of its vigorous research and field 
study programs, the Society operates The Van Andel Creation Research 
Center in Chino Valley, Arizona. 

Membership—Voting membership is limited to scientists who have at 
least an earned graduate degree in a natural or applied science and subscribe 
to the Statement of Belief Sustaining membership is available for those who 
do not meet the academic criterion for voting memhership, but do subscribe 
to the Statement of Belief 


Statement of Belief—Members of the Creation Research Society, which 
include research scientists representing various fields of scientific inquiry, 
are committed to full belief in the Biblical record of creation and early his¬ 
tory, and thus to a concept of dynamic special creation (as opposed to evolu¬ 
tion) both of the universe and the earth with its complexity of living forms. 
We propose to re-evaluate science from this viewpoint, and since 1964 have 
published a quarterly of research articles in this field. All members of the So¬ 
ciety subscribe to the following statement of belief 

1. The Bible is the written Word of Cod, and because it is inspired 
throughout, all its assertions are historicallv and scientificallv true in all the 
original autographs. To the student of nature this means that the account of 
origins in Cenesis is a factual presentation of simple historical truths. 

2. All basic types of living things, including humans, were made by direct 
creative acts of Cod during the Creation Week described in Cenesis. What¬ 
ever biological changes have occurred since Creation Week have accom¬ 
plished only changes within the original created kinds. 

3. The Great Flood described in Genesis, commonly referred to as the 
Noachian Flood, was a historical event worldwide in its extent and effect. 

4. We are an organization of Christian men and women of science who 
accept Jesus Christ as our Lord and Savior. The act of the special creation of 
Adam and Eve as one man and woman and their subsequent fall into sin is 
the basis for our belief in the necessity of a Savior for all people. Therefore, 
salvation can come only through accepting Jesus Christ as our Savior. 













